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JAMES J. WALSH — MEDICAL HISTORIAN 
AND PATHFINDER 


By 


Harry W. Kirwin* 


“Ever see the busiest man in New York?” queried the New York 
Telegram of August 5, 1911. The editor’s nominee for the title was a 
ertain Catholic gentleman, James |. Walsh, medical doctor and 
loctor of philosophy, who, he alleged, could perform tasks that would 
give ten able men brain fag. Visiting physician at three hospitals 
lecturer at four colleges regularly, writer of articles for the Century 
and Scribner's and other leading magazines, James Walsh not only 
held the post of acting dean and professor of neurology at the School 
f Medicine of Fordham University but he had only recently published 
a thought provoking work about the thirteenth being the greatest of 
centuries. Considering the fact that the average Irish-American of 
hat time was lucky to get himself a grammar school education, much 
less to wear a number of learned degrees after his name, it is easy to 
ee why the editor of the Telegram should wonder at the achievements 
f such a man. For this was a time when the terms “Catholic” and 
foreigner” were virtually synonymous in the public mind and few 
thought the Catholic Church in the United States either likely o1 

* Mr. Kirwin is chairman of the Department « of Loyola College 
Baltimore. This paper was originally delivered z he presidential address at 

fortieth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association 


Chicago, December 29, 1959. 
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capable of nurturing scholarship in its precincts. What set Walsh apart 


from his co-religionists was not that he was the only one of his Catholi 
contemporaries to fit in this category. He differed from most of the: 
however, in-that he was not airaid 

progress four square on the lectur« 


pages he learned and popular 


returning to 


brother |< 
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which outsiders have no idea,’ Walsh was later to observe to the 
anxious members of his own communion.® 


It was a time of great trial for Protestant America. Thanks 
influence of such notable divines as Henry Ward Beecher and Lyma: 
Abbott, both of whom embraced evolution as a new and grandet 
revelation, many Protestants hastened to exchange the unpalatabk 
dogmaticism f the old religion for the moré plausible preachm« nts 
the new science. Others, by refusing to allow for any interpretati 


of the Bible save the literal one, not only incurred the scornful wt 


of the Darwinists tor their temerity in attempting to defend 


indefensible, but r militant obstinacy actually 

between science and theology which has not e1 

day. In any event, a new philanthropic interest in 

unchurched bega t leve lop 

fashion to judge the worth of a 

what he believed.’ Walsh used 

seventies.’* It appalled him that people shot » willing t 

don an inheritance built up through the ages for something less than 
a proven fact, the theory of evolution. Nevertheless, he preferred 
leave to others the task of plotting proper metes and bounds for woul 
be Darwinists to heed. He wished to take up the cudgels agai: 
by-product of the doctrine, viz., the assumption that ine 

ress was supposed to be traceable “from century 

actually from generation to generation,” and, moreover, 

the further supposition that in the teachings of Haeckel and Huxk 
lay the hope of a better future for the world. Not only did he s« 
their popularization of Darwinian evolution as being biologicall 
faulty and altogether without foundation in history, but it 
nothing less than “horrible selfishness” to him 


their better selves by deliberately falling back 


6 Wals! 
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logical principle of an all pervasive struggle for life as a justification 
for thoughtlessness of others in any way.’” 


Confirmation for this point of view would become even more evident 
luring 1895-1898, when he went abroad to continue his medical 


studies. He and his brother settled first in Paris intending to spend 


a semester under Metchnikoft'® and Roux" at the Pasteur Institute 
before proceeding to Berlin and Vienna for further study. The former 
was already famous for his discovery of phagocytosis which revolu- 
tionized medical ideas with regard to the role of the cells in the blood ; 
the latter, destined to become director of the institute in 1904, was 
even then recognized as one of the world’s leading bacteriologists 
In addition to this there were Fournier’s™ lectures on skin diseases to 
attend and the younger Charcot to meet, whose father before him had 
made the Salpétriére, the hospital for the aged poor of Paris, a world 
famous center for the study and diagnosis of nervous diseases. Indeed, 


9 James J. Walsh, Modern Progress and History iddresses on Various 
lcademic Occasions (New York, 1912), pp. 195, 218. “Looked at superficially,” 
Walsh noted, “the struggle for life seems to be the most important factor in any 
process of evolution that there may be in the world bringing about the elimina 
tion of the unfit. But what we find on detailed study is that for the defense of 
the weak, nature has given a whole series of protective instincts by which the 
young mothers during the offspring bearing period are able to offset adverse 
conditions and avert many dangers.” Not a struggle for life but mutual aid 
seemed to be the more likely way to interpret the working of nature’s law 
especially as it operates within specific species. [bid., p. 216. Walsh was never 
more than mildly interested in this issue except as noted above. He was content 
to accept the classic argument from design and leave it to others, notably 
Father John A. Zahm, C.S.C., to reconcile the new learning with the ancient 
faith in this particular field. 

10 Elie [Ilya Ilyich] Metchnikoff, 1845-1916. For a biographical sketch, cf 
innales de L’ Institute Pasteur, XXIX (Paris, 1915), 357-363. Walsh saw in 
Metchnikoff’s theory the true beginning of preventive medicine in modern time 
It struck him “as representing a real romance that heroic white cells should lay 
down their lives for the benefit of those around them... ,” “Memoir,” p. 178 

11 Pierre Paul Emile Roux, 1853-1933. For a biographical sketch, cf. Di 

naiwe des Biographies (Paris, 1958), II, 1287. This was the teacher whom 
Walsh admired most, who was the soul of courtesy to all his pupils, and who 
nade it a point, in spite of the enormous demands on his time, to learn th« 
name and place of origin of each one of his students. “I did not see him agair 
until 1925 and yet after we stood and talked for a few minutes, he said: ‘Com 

will show you the picture of your class’. . . sure enough he picked out the 
of 1896 and pointed out my personal portrait.” “Memoir,” p. 206. 

12 Jean-Alfred Fournier, 1832-1914. For a biographical sketch, cf. Annale 

rmatologie et Syphiligraphie, V (1914-1915), 513-528 
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International Medical Congress then being held 
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Catholics to eat fish on Friday and during most of Lent 

entitled to take issu \ any of these conferees, Walsl 

and was granted permission to answer Hutchinson which he did 
simply pointing out that the South American republics enjoyed 
same indulgence which had been granted to Spain during the 

the Moorish invasions, and as a consequence Catholics 

America could eat meat at all times and were not required to eal 
fish.** Hansen,** the discoveret he leprosy bacillus, supported 
Walsh’s point of view. Being a Norwegian and knowing the situation 
in the Scandinavian countries, where, incidentally, leprosy was en 
demic and most people ate fish from choice or necessity and not 
because of any church law, he was quite persuaded that fish, whethe 
In good or bad condition, had nothing to do with the occurrence of 
leprosy either directly or indirectly.** The difficulty here was to con 


vince the civilized world that some diseases, such as leprosy, tube: 


culosis, or syphilis should not be classified solely and wholly a 


hereditary in character, however comfortably that notion might hay 

pen to fit in with certain nineteent! centul bourgeois prejudice 

nurtured on false premises derived from the principle of evolution 
but that such diseases were trul yntagious. Most of all there was the 
natural conservatism of the ra to contend with.** Hence 
it did not surprise Walsh that the idea of heredity as a very important 
causative factor in leprosy should prevail well into modern times. What 
did surprise him was the discovery that the much maligned people 
of the Middle Ages actually treated the dise: contagious, and 
because they had the good sense t 0 for the enforced 


tion of its victims they were able 
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and ExXpia 
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What ordinary medical student would have taken it on himself to 
attend the kaiser’s reception and tea to the delegates of the Congress 
on Leprosy not as a passive spectator, but with an eye to engaging 
that monarch in conversation the better to assure him that American 
newspapers were interested i1 lepre sy, and that it was not true to 
assume that because the United States was a new country there were 
no cases to be found there? Walsh suggested that the situatior 
country was not unlike that which existed in the Kreise Memel wher: 
a number of cases had been segregated in two or three colonies, 
the government making every effort to reduce the number of the 


afflicted.*4 What ordinary medical student would have bothered to 


make the acquaintance ol Ramon Caial,* distinguished professor of 


the University of Madrid, and study the measure of his achievement 


with regard to the minute anatomy of the brain so that he might have 
an answer to the question can any good come out ot n ’ oF 
have used up his Christmas vacation of 1897 to go to Prague to check 
into a riot which had taken place in the medical department of the 


university ;** or, would have asked Virchow to tell him the derivatio 


of his name and how he wished to have it pron sunced ;* or why he 


considered Johannes Mueller the greatest teacher of physiology that 
ever lived ;** or, why he (Virchow) became so involved in politics ;*7 


Or, would have noticed that Neisse! sid the discove rer or the PF OLLOCOC 
b 


cine, which is the highest fort ft human insight 
pp. 44-46 
41“Memoir,” p. 249 
‘2 Santiago Ramon y Cajal, 1852-1934. For a biographical sketch « 
pedia Umiwversal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana, XLIX (Madrid, 1923 
48“Memoir,” pp. 341-343 
‘4 W © were young cl 
naking of history and we 
person 


entured 


would be / iri 
be pronounced as ; 
as lus authority tor 
Virchow himself explained 
16 “Memo p. 329. Wal 
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cus, was introduced to the German empress at the Congress on 
Leprosy as having done excellent work on the tubercle bacillus to 
spare Her Imperial Majesty the pain of hearing the mention of a 
ess savory medical term ?* 

Such a man would never be satisfied with merely practicing medi 
cine on his return home. He had stored up such a tremendous backlog 


f learning over the long period of apprenticeship that he must share 


‘ 
7 


with others in spite of himself. Hence it was to be expected that 
lames Walsh should become a teacher and a medical news reportet 
ind that he would afhliate with the Catholic Summer School of 
\merica and begin the preparation of those lectures which would ulti 
nately find their embodiment in such books as the Makers of Modern 
Vedicine, The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries, and The Popes and 

ience. Nor did he have long to wait before the Jesuits would decide 
that it was time Fordham should become a university and that he 
might help his alma mater attain that status. Thus it happened that 
Walsh was given the post of acting dean of the Fordham Medical 
School in 1906 and told by Father Daniel ]. Quinn, S.]., president 
ot the institution, to go ahead and make his plans accordingly.” A 
number of people, some of them Catholics, warned him against taking 
the job. Was it not true, they argued, that the Catholic Church looked 
down on dissection? How then could he run a medical school under 
Catholic auspices when the Church was opposed to cutting up the 
human body ?*! 

That such a view should have become so widespread was due 
undoubtedly to the willingness of the public to accept the judgments 
pronounced by Andrew Dickson White as beyond denial, such was 
the reputation of the one-time president of Cornell University fort 
scholarship. White had published his magnum opus, A History of the 


i efi 


Warfare of Science with Theology iristendom, in 1896, wherein 

‘9 “Memoir p. 24, 

” Walsh himself gives a brief history of the medic: 

ts (New York, 1934), pp. 157-159. He admit 

at “a great many of the older friends of Fordham 
a movement of this kind was premature.” Father Joh 
president of Fordham in 1904 when the decision was made to establish law a1 
edical departments, sided with those who felt that it would be an appropriat 


time to begin the work. “Father Collins himself said that the way to begin was 


to begin, that all beginnings were small, which was fortunate rather than unfor 


because the organizations came im th: ay to be properly ordinated 


; 
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experience 


Walsh told Cruikshank that far from 


nineteenth century marked an epoch of 


dented in the history of the world, he serious! 


thirteenth was the greatest of centuries 
a course of lectures on that subject fo 


and Sciences. “I would respectfully nvite my Brooklyn colleague 


\ 


hese lectures,” he wrote hopefully, “1 wishes to see something « 


side of the calumniated Middle Ages.’’™ 

Needless y, Cruikshank did not avail himself of the 
From this simple beginning, h evolved Walsh’s 
work, The Thirteenth—Greatest enturies,™ the title and 
which so intrigued President 7 dore Roosevelt that 
the author to have lunch with him at the White Hous« 


1908, so that | iid question him about it.°*° When the 


Gelasi » La 
Myriad-M 
XIX (N 





president got to talking about the guilds 


al 


ypportunities to rise that were afforded « 


~~ 


omehow a discussion on the merits of the Square Deal aros¢ 


gradual absorption of the opportunities to rise in the world 
duly noted. “With a characteristic exposures Loosevel 
the ‘sident then procee led to blurt the nan 


richest men in the country and suggested that if thet 
hat he hoped to do, it was to bring about a state of things in America 
which the mass of men would have a better chance and the few over 
h would be deprived of the power that money gave them.* The 
president then asked his guest to tell him how he came to write th 
book 1 was informed that it was the fruit of much study and travel 
Walsh cited rather quickly the list of the great cathedral 
he had visited and mentioned the notes he had made on their marvelous 
hammered ironwork, stained glass, and carved woodwork. He called 
Roosevelt’s attention to the number of universities th: 
founded, many of which still flourished, and the great works of lit 
ture that had been written in the thirteenth century. He reminded hi 


t 
host that the standards in American medical 


(1908) were not so high as those which the Emper 


sued in 1240 t vern the practice of med 
Two Sicilies.* 


n exploration and geograpl impressed 
the task of penetrating into Tibet and ente 


ntering 


had been essayed by a Franciscan friar almost 600 vears 


in 1904. Nor did Wals! 
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tories which Walsh wrote, consulted him about evolution and Dar 
winism,® confided to him his surprise that so little first class literary 


f 


work was being done in the country*‘ 


and while urging him to 
a history to be called the century of Spain (1550-1650) which 
follow his Century of Columbus (1450-1550), nevertheless 
him of the danger of trying to define accurately centuries 
“If the attempt is seriously made,’’ he wrote, “| think that w 

do or do not approve of Mahomet | St or Luther, you will 
century and 


speak of the 7th century as Mahomet’s | s: 
Century as Luther’s century.’ 

Meanwhile Walsh’s position at the Fordham Medical School had 
become so untenable with the change in the administration of the Uni 
versity in 1911 that he was forced to resign as dean in November 
1912.8 This happened shortly after the school had been rated Class 
A, subject to the initiation of certain reforms which the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association suggested 
should be made, and which Walsh, armed with the written guarantee 
of Father Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J., the new president of Fordham 
had promised would be carried out.’ But when the latter insisted 


on relieving his chief associate, pro-dean, Vict 


66 Roosevelt to Walsh, June 11, 1908: 
67 [bid., February 28, 1918 
88 [bid August 19, 1916. Roosevelt pretaced 
It is always a stimulating thing for me to 
Walsh, you are in theory of the Thirteenth Century 
lwentieth Century. I say ‘theory’ in both case 
to the 
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the same things and neither 


civil system of 
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thoughts 
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under the influence of his physician, which grew out of his lecture 
notes and which he entitled Psychotherapy and had published in 
1912 75 

He did something else that was unprecedented for the time: he 
arranged for the transport to Fordham of a whole galaxy of interna- 
tionally famous professors so that the students, who could not as 
readily go to Vienna, Madrid, Zurich, and Munich in the twentieth 
century as their counterparts might have done in the Middle Ages, 
would, nevertheless, come in contact with expert knowledge. Thus in 
the fall of 1912 Dean Walsh and the Fordham Medical School played 
host to such medical celebrities as Drs. Henry Head and Gordon 
Holmes of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, London; 
Dr. Nicholas Achucarro, coadjutor to Ramon y Cajal of Madrid; 
Dr. Horatio Robinson Storer who in 1853 introduced chloroform as 
an anaesthetic in the United States and Dr. Carl Jung, then associate 
in psychiatry in the University of Zurich. For three weeks these men, 
Dr. Storer excepted, together with such eminent practitioners as Dr. 
Colin K. Russell of McGill University in Montreal, Dr. William A. 
White, then superintendent of the government hospital for the insane 
in Washington, Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe of New York and others 
lectured on their respective specialties before an enthusiastic audience 
of students and teachers from all over the eastern half of the United 
States.7* Commenting editorially on the event the New York Sun 
expressed the hope 


that incidents of this kind may be frequently repeated in order that 
the cosmopolitan character of science, the handmaiden of humane endeavor 


i 


st i 


may be exemplified in our country which suffers the unmerited stign 


being wedded to material advancement 7 


A short time after executing this triumph, however, Walsh would 


sever his connection with the Fordham Medical School and that would 


Today the value of a study of t ory of medicine is no longer denied 


though there may be some difference of opinion as to how it can best be attained 
Ci. the excellent article by George Rosen, “The Place of History in Medical 
Education,” Bulletin of the Hist i Med XXII (September-Octob 
1948 594-629 

‘OCt. the review in 

September, 1912), 283 

76 New York Times, Septet 

77 September 17, 1912. Ci als 
Mental Diseases, XXXIX (Jul 
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end whatever dream he might have had for realizing at Fordham 

something of the achievement produced by Welch at The Hopkins.** 
Dr. Walsh would never cease to be vitally interest 

of medicine and in the lives of those men who 

making. Indeed, the incentive for settling in New 

returned from Europe in 1898 was supplied by an 

Brothers, medical publishers, to become assistant editor of M. 

Vews, a weekly journal which had been published for years in P 

delphia but had since transferred its headquarters to New York.’ 
[his was the spur which set him to interviewing 

important practitioners then alive and which gav 

time the idea! forum for recording such copy. Out 

came contact and friendship with Drs. Jacobi, O’ Dwyer, Emmet, ar 

Flick.*° That he was both a successful and hard-working reportet 
vident on two counts: the amount of medical history which he ulti 


mately managed to get published and the esteem in which these met 
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York Times, November 10, 1912 
‘9“Memoir,” p. 421 
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\sisting, however, that whenever men set themselves to doing things, 
they accomplished about as good results at any one time in history 
is at any other, which was all the more reason why people should 
not deceive themselves into thinking that because they were doing 
omething which immediately preceding generations knew nothing 
about, they must be doing something that had never been done in 
the world before. A little knowledge of medical history would show 
that most surgical instruments had been reinvented at least three 
or four times.®® “I have sometimes taken a little malicious pleasure 
in pointing out how many of the things that we think are new,” he 
remarked to the New Jersey State Medical Society, “are indeed ver 
old.” And he went on to add that whenever men observed for them 
selves, drew their own conclusions patiently, and without haste, and 
avoided theorizing and the hasty over-conclusiveness so characteristic 
of youth, they were capable of doing great things.® 

Speaking at the 1910 commencement exercises for the graduates 
of the School of Medicine and Dentistry of Saint Louis University, 
he put it this way: “Observation,” and he repeated the word for 
emphasis, “Observation is the one thing that counts.’”® Again and 
again he returned to this theme in his writings, stressing it notably in 
proclaiming the achievements of such eminent natural scientists as 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon whom he lauded as a master of 
experiment. “Stronger expression (than those made by both these 
men) in commendation of observation and experiment as the only 


real sources of knowledg« he observed, “could scarcely be found 


88 Walsh, Education. How Old the New (New York, 1910), p. 57. Walsh 


vould substitute for the notion of inevitable progress something w 


lescribed as “the curious ups and downs of interest in particular subjects which 


nich ne 


follow one another with almost definite regularity in history as we know it 
Ibid., p. 56. First comes a preoccupation with some phase of the expression « 
life. A wonderful period of development follows. Then comes a period of self 


consciousness and refinement thought at first to herald new progress but whicl 


I 


nstead hampers originality. Next comes a period of distinct decadence marked 


by increased criticism of what lone in the past. Just wher 
reflection it might be expect hat man would surely advance 
lecay takes place and a nadir is reached out of which man is 
generation usually neglectful mmediate p: ometimes, inde¢ 
ing it bitterly, though this new ay have been awaker 
ated) by a further past which he has lost the power to appreciate 

89 Walsh, “The Medicine of Our Forefather Journal of the 
il Association, LIX (November 15 3), 1799-1803 

Walsh, Education. How Old ti w, p. 390 
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in any modern scientist.”** Yet he would not have the student think 
that knowledge of his specialty was all he needed to know. “I hope 
you graduates will not forget in the time to come,” he told his own 
Fordham medical students, “that there are many things that affect 
men and women besides bacteria and auto-intoxication of various 
kinds and metabolic disturbances and nutritional changes.’’ He liked 
to remind them that they would be doing only half their duty if their 
only concern was to make a living or to make money. “You are bound 
besides to make medicine” was the burden of his final advice to 
them.* 

It was, of course, as a lecturer and apologist that Walsh was best 
known in his lifetime.** This was bread and butter, meat and drink 
to him, and he stuck to it manfully until the end came in February, 
1942. Indeed, it was characteristic of him that even as death stood by 
to pluck his ear he should be pathfinding in a wholly new field of 
literary endeavor. For not only did he use these last years to open 
the door to a neglected chapter in the history of American education 
by drawing attention to the persistence of scholastic teaching in the 
colonial colleges,®* but he also managed to complete a first draft of 
what he hoped would be his monumentum aere perennius, the biog- 
raphy of his grandmother, Peggy Kearney.*® 

fo this labor of love he gave the title “Peggy Sees Life,” thinking 
that he could best achieve his purpose by allowing the story to take 
the form of an historical novel. The result is a charmingly written 
account which, after relating Peggy’s early life in Ireland, goes on to 


91 Walsh, Medieval Medicine, pp. 14-15. 

92 Walsh, Education. How Old the New, p. 398 

%3 The exigencies of time and space forbid dwelling on the many other aspects 
f Walsh’s long and fruitful career. What he did for the Catholic Summer 
School of America, his part in helping to found the first Newman Club to come 
into existence in the United States, his long years of part-time service in the 
field of undergraduate education, his role as a pacifist in World War I, not to 
mention the fact that he published over forty-five books and wrote more than 
500 articles during his lifetime, any one of these might make the subject of a 
eparate paper. For the best listing of his achievements, cf. Who Was Who w 
imerica, II, 554. Walsh was the Laetare M 
94 Education of the Founding Fathers 

especially the review (by Samuel Eliot Morisot 
III (September, 1935), 455. 
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POVERTY IN THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
By 
WictiiaAm A. HiInNEBUSCH* 


Poverty, one of the three traditional vows of religion 
integral part of the Dominican religious life. It remains so 
present day. The most recent revision of the Constitutions (1932 
lists it as one of the things that cannot be surrendered or substa 
tially changed without jeopardizing the purpose of the order. Domini 
can history bears out the wisdom of this remark. When the friai 
held poverty in honor the order achieved an eminence that was alm: 
unrivalled ; when they disregarded it the order stagnated. All mon 
cultivated individual poverty, even when their order or monastery 
owned extensive possessions. But it was the mendicants who fi 
joined poverty to the apostolate and extended its purpose beyond tl 


personal sanctification of the individual religious; even among th 


mendicants there were different ways of looking at it. Francis saw on 
ly 


thing, Dominic another. Dominic loved poverty deeply. It nourish 
his own interior life and brought him into conformity with the poor 


Christ, his Divine Master. It freed him from worldly cares and allow 


‘ ul 


him to give himself completely to the salvation of souls. It gave 
crete example of true values to a new society, built on an expanding 
economy, tempted to overvalue wealth and material prosperity. The 
Dominican Order, begun in the well-favored lands of southern Fran 
completed its organization in the midst of the prosperous civilization 
Lombardy. Little wonder that Dominic incorporated a strict pover 
in the scheme of his order 
Dominic’s love of poverty had a long history.' Poverty 

air when he began his apostolate in 1206. It had a lineage 
ried back through the apostolic movement of the twelfth 


and the Gregorian | to the days of the apostles and 


tive Church 1e desit ») imitate the 


aposti 5 In th 


Studic 
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centuries al expressed 
regular hough they fell short of the full realizati 
found perfect imitation of Christ and the apostles 
three ele ents: the c mntemplative life, evangel 
common, and the ministry for souls 

Besides the canons, many of the clergy and laity from all social 
strata aspired to return to the evangelical life of the primitive Churcl 
a life characterized by poverty in common and austerity. Under the 
leadership of the itinerant preache of the twelfth century, on 
segm f this movement for: itself into religious societies prac 
ticing the poverty of the common life. Another 


control, lapsed into schism or fell into heresy, 


Humiliati, and those who drifted into Albigensianism. The heretics 


claimed that imitation of the apostles conferred of itself 
preach and exercise the pastoral 
itinerant preachers, on the othe 
ce of preaching, though mightily supported 
nanded clerical status and an official mission f 
St. Dominic inherited all these trends.* As a met 
chapter of Osma, he was most } 
regular and already lived the lif 
insensitive the influenc« 
heretical, of the apostolic life. Dominic’s t 
entered a new stage of development in 1206 when 


late in southern France. For the next decade his 


141-45). Ralph F 
Lil) lays t 


Domun 








an ascetic ideal that conformed him to Christ but was al 
m iking him a soldier whose life preac hed by deeds as well as by word 
It was the poverty commanded by Christ when He sent the apostle : 


out to preach: “Do not keep gold, or silver, or money in your girdle 


nor wallet for your journey nor two tunics r sandals, nor staff; f 


ii ‘ chiitiall ivi tall 


the laborer deserves his living.”* Dominic and his companions tra\ 


elled on foot, penniless and poorly clothed They beg ed theit 
lodging.® It was the method of preaching suggested by Diego « 
Bishop of Osma, when he and Dominic met the papal 

year at Montpellier. He urged them to put aside other labors 
to toil more ardently at preaching and, in ord o be able 


; 
to 


mouths of the wicked, to go forth in humility, to do and to teach acx 
to the example of the loving Master, to travel 
silver, following the practice of the apostles.® 

When Dominic and his associates rested from their preaching tours 
they received sustenance from the possessions and revenues shared in 
common with the sisters founded by him at Prouille.‘ At this point 
no religious order existed. The preachers had no corporate, organized 
existence. They were a group of apostles pursuing an identical end 
under the moral leadership of Dominic but were “not bound to him by 
Ad.) 


obedience 


in 1214: 


Jordan of Saxony described the situation as it existed 


For the Order of Preachers had not been founded yet, and nothing had 
taken place but discussion about the founding of an Order, although he 
devoted himself to the preaching office to the best of his ability. And that 
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Dominic's problem was not the simple one of St. Francis whose 
early friars lived in hermitages and miniature priories. Dominic 


envisaged organized communities of clerical religious—mature friars 


fully trained, student friars preparing for the apostolate. It is a heavy 
responsibility to feed and clothe a community, especially when it 
contains young religious under training. How could such a community 
support a regime of absolute poverty ? Moreover, the law of the Church 
frowned on a clergy that was unsupported. A preaching order had 
to be an order of priests. A clerical, religious life with alms alo 


its economic base was entirely new. Ancient 


ne as 

law (first established 

at Chalcedon in 451 and revived at the Third Lateran Council in 1179 

forbade bishops to ordain anyone t sacred orders 

guaranteed means of support il pat 
[Il had recently 

i ZI } 
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revented Dominic fro: 


seen all the problems 


1215 to 1220 


mimic S thoughts in the matter of { 


of events. From the foundation of the order in 1215 until t 
st general chapter in 1220 there were steady strides toward absolut 
poverty, depending on neither rents nor property. We shall 
them briefly. In May, 1215, at the 


Toulouse, the order, recei 
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ts first members, accepted no immovable property apart from the 
houses it put to immediate use.4® The charter of Bishop Fulk, approv- 


ing the order in June, recognized the poverty of the friars and granted 
in alms from diocesan tithes reserved for the poor.’’ In October of 
he same year, Dominic separated the economic regime of Prouille 
rom the rest of the order by getting papal confirmation of the proper- 
ties held by the brothers and sisters there.** Then followed the deci- 
on of the formative chapter in 1216, the assembly 
t. Dominic that chose the Rule of St. Augustine 


‘ 


presided over by 
as the basis of the 
ler’s religious life and formulated the Book of Customs. In 

n to the traditional individual poverty 
ld landed possessions but still 


actual stat 
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fact explains apparent contradictions in the practice of poverty betwe 
1216 and 1220—the buying and selling of properties in Toulous 
Bologna, and elsewhere to round out the priory precincts and to clea 
them of houses and tenants,** and the protection extended in 
bulls and by Simon de Montfort to Dominican properties.** Also 


foundation at Prouille must be considered apart, since the stri 


enclosed life of the nuns demanded endowments and fixed in 
Friars remained there to care for both the temporal and spiri 
welfare of the nuns 

Priories tounded after 1216 obeyed the decisions of the f 
chapter. At Paris the community of thirty or more friars enjoyed 
rent but apparently eked out the rest of their subsistence from alm 
At Mascarella, the first foundation in Bologna, the order weathered 
days of extreme poverty ;*° after the friars moved to St. Nichola 
large community lived without property or rents. There is no trac 
possessions or rents at Segovia.*® Dominic provisionally accept 
houses at Brihuega in Spain either for the rents or with the inten 


tion of making a foundation.*‘ In May, 1219, the Madrid frias 





accepted a rural estate. Probably they held this for the sisters, wt 
were seeking to establish a monastry, and in the following ul 
triars turned over priory and property to them.” 

Meanwhile, Dominic threw the entire weight of his influence toward 
the adoption of absolute poverty. His personal life since 1206, and 
experiences of the order since 1216, urged him toward a poverty that 
relied on divine Providence, the good-will offerings of the faithful 
and the quest for alms. He knew from personal trial how effecti 
an instrument of the apostolate poverty was. The stream of recruits 


22 Cf. Laurent, Monumenta, no. 71, 73 (Toulous: 115, 116, 126, 150 
(Bologna), 106, 131 (Siena), 118 (Milan), 139 (Paris), 145 (Brescia), 151 
(Florence). The churches of Fanjeaux and Limoux were held by Pr 
ibid., no. 134, 138, 152, 80, 89, 94. For Bologna, cf. also, Thomas M. Man 
innales ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome, 1756 I, app., pp. 375-76 (1221 
inalecta ordims fratrum Praedicat m (abbrev. AOI [V (1899-1900), 16 


223), 170 n. 3 (1224). 
23 Laurent, Mon., 1 


62, 86 ( Prouill 74, 82 
“4 Jordan, Libelius, no. 59. Laurent, Mon., no. 92 
25 [hid no. 55 
=6 Ci V tla ratru? 
B. Reichert (MOPH, I. Rome, 1896), pp. 70-71 
“i Vicaire, Hist., II], 383-85 (document f. 119-22 


28 Laurent, M 
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ho had joined the order in Paris and Bologna proved that it was 


attractive to generous souls who sought to follow Christ. Neverthe 


less, there appears to have been some reluctance on the part of t! 
In Paris, Prior Matthew of France had introduced variou 
mitigations (required by diocesan statutes*® and permissible wit! 
dispensation) such as the use of horses and the carrying of mon 
when travelling.*’ At Bologna, as we shall see, the community was 
tempted, but prevented by Dominic from accepting landed property 


Gradually Dominic educated his sons, first by example, then by words 


Chey stressed three points: his personal poverty, his constant urging 
that the brethren love and practice it, his desire that the order observe 
it through the entire range of its life 

Since 1206 Dominic's personal poverty had been most austere and 
it continued so after he founded the order. A computation o 
travelling times during the visitation of 1218-1219 to Spain an 
France, and incidents that occurred during these journeys indicate 
that he never deviated from his earlier practices. He always went on 
foot, spent the night in churches, and carried no money or provisions.*! 
Even when travelling he fasted every Friday and continuously from 
September 14 to Easter. He begged his food from door to door and 
was Satisfied with what they gave him, rejoicing when he was poorly 
provided for.** He wanted his friars also to depend on the bounty 
of divine Providence. When he dispersed them in 1217 he sent them 
to their destinations on foot, without expense money. He asked this 
of them even though the order’s statutes on poverty were not yet 
framed and the charter of the Bishop of Toulouse, requiring 
of life, did not prevail beyond the diocese.** 

Che founder extended these stringent ideas of poverty to the corpo 


life of his order. At Bologna the friars, riding on the wave of 


m ” 


manding 


travelling 
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great popularity, accepted the gift of some landed property.** Th 
contract was all drawn up, but Dominic rescinded it as soon as he 
heard of it. During the canonization process Rudolph of Faenza, the 
procurator at Bologna, reported the incident and described Dominic 
reaction. His report gives in substance what all the witnesses rej 
on these aspects of poverty. He said: 

He did not want them to have these or any other po 
solely on alms, and sparingly, for if they had enough in the house to enabl 
them to last the day, he did not wish them to accept anything or to send 


anyone out after alms. And he wanted them to have small buildings and 


cheap clothes. And even in church he did not want silks to be used, but th 


vestments were to be of coarse cloth. He also said that he did not wish tl 
friars to become involved in temporal matt r in putting up 
; a ‘ ‘ 
or in discussions of temporal busin eXCe] 
administration of the house wa 


ever intent upon rez 


The insistence with which one witness after the other a 
sentiments to Dominic leaves no doubt in the mind of the 1 

he practiced the most abject poverty and continuously drum: 
lessons into the minds of his sons. He took every occasion 


e.g., once when Procurator Rudolph put out a special di 
brethren, Dominic called him aside and whispered to him 
ruining the brethren by giving them these delicacie 

At Bologna they collected only enough for the day. As a result t 
house often ran short of bread, wine, or other food. Then Rudolph 
would go to Dominic and report: “We have no bread or win 
The answer was, “Go and pray, for th vill pr 
Rudolph would go to church, and often Domini 
“And God did provide,” he continues, “for they alway 


to eat. And sometimes he would set the scant food the 
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indicating that Dominic had decided upon, and the pope had approve 


absolute poverty for his order. When compared with earlier lette: 


they speak a more decisive language and point to sterner realitic 


Three years before, Honorius exhorted the friars 
and out of season and to accept the burden 
in “satisfaction for their sins.’’*~ There is no refe1 
month later he wrote to the universal hierarchy of 
mending “the friars « » Order of Preachers 
istry and religious institute we believe is pleas 
asked the archbishops and bishops to aid thet 
for “they have given their preference to the title of 
this was a poverty that had not yet dug 
permitted themselves the use of rents and fixed 

The new documents envisioned something 
were to preach in absolute poverty. The m 

thie Wn | 

Addressing him 
Preachers,’ H 
of worldly riche 
ing for th alvati 
He expected g 
and perils. To strengthen them 
raised the privation and lal 
the level of the sacramental when fhe 
labors which you are about to undergo 
duty, we enjoin upon you as a way 
brief letter the pope recognized 
depths. In 1217 the friars “have given thei: 
poverty *™ In 1219 they have “cast off the burden 
and have undertaken “the office of preaching 
voluntary poverty.” This is a difference. The new 
was soon to be called technically mendicant povel 


reason, styl hi papal letter “the bull or men 


before it was issued Honorius had already 
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Che prior and the friars of the Order of Preachers . . . unceasingly sow 


ir grain, the word of their preaching. They cast aside the burdens ot 
earthly riches that they may hasten more freely through the field of this 
world, which the briars of vice cover now more than ever. They go about 


in the lowliness of voluntary poverty and, “weeping, they sow their seeds.’’*® 


Other letters carry a phrase designed to remove the temptations of 
cupidity from the path of the friars; e.g., “if any shall preach in your 
liocese for the sake of gaining money, claiming to be members of the 
Order of Preachers . you shall arrest and condemn them as 


impostors 74% 


Running parallel to these bulls was a series of letters of gratitude 
sent by Honorius to the Benedictines of Notre Dame des Champs 
in Paris, to the University, to the people of Madrid and Segovia, to 
the chief magistrate (the podestd) of Bologna, thanking them for the 
aid and protection they had given to the friars. He requested them 
to continue “to stretch out to them the right hand of benevolence,” 
and “aid them in their necessities by your generous gifts and alms.’’** 
Under a stricter regime of poverty the friars would need these good 
offices even more urgently in the future than in the past. 

Meanwhile, St. Dominic had founded a priory in Rome in connec 
tion with the monastery of San Sisto.*® The friars were to assume 
the temporal and spiritual care of the nuns whom he would shortly 
transfer there from several older, decadent Roman monasteries, but 
an apostolate in the city and its environs also lay open to them. The 
founder established a regime of absolute poverty at the priory, and 
the community relied so much on alms that any failure of generosity 
among the people saw the friars going hungry 

We can imagine their consternation when a fall of masonry crushed 

ne of the laborers who was engaged in preparing the 


‘6 Eg. Laurent, Mon., no. 103: 
II, 379 no. 14 
‘7 AOP, III (1897-98), 308 no. 68 1219) 
129. Archww der deutschen Dominikane olo 
1219), cf. Laur., Mon., no. 112. Vicaire, Hist., I1, 380 no 
‘8 Laurent, Mon., no. 107, 107b, 108, 109, 110 (from Fel 
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companions with him: Frogier of Penna, Buon 
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Vicaire, / II, 182-88, 278-97 





nuns. ihe triars mourned the workman, but they likewise saw a 

that the accident m gl t work thei ¥I la opie might tak 
it as a bad omen, the mor ince “the ¢ act t the rder wa 
yet little known.” Starvation was just around th net the friar 
But great was their relief when Dominic raised the man back to lif 
ind health.** Hunger again stalked the community when James of 
Melle, a Roman friar who was procurator, lay at death’s door. He had 
just received the last rites and the friars stood about his bed to speed 
his departing soul. Here again their grief was not un yed. “Th 
were not a little sad at the k I a iriar nec iry tor them at th 
me, since they had 1 ther brother who was so well known in 
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that concern for temporal things might not impede 


the 
ministry. They decided for the time being to 


retain only rents.’ 
Chis was already a great advance over the poverty yf ~ posst ssionat¢ 
orders that owned farms, estates, and flocks. Also at that time, author 
ized by Bishop Fulk’s charter approving the order, the friars pra 
ticed evangelical poverty when they preached. They went two by two, 
on foot, penniless, begging their bread 

The chapter of 1220 capped the work 
which it joined to the Book of Cus 

ler’s preachers. Not only the bishop’s charter 
order now obliged them to imitate the life of th 
to travel in pairs when they went out 
purpose Chey shall neither accept nor 

for food and clothing 


foot, 

seback.** 
The chapter took the ultimate s 
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rendered their real estate and their priory to the sisters.®” At Toulouse 
the order returned several churches to the diocese and made over its 
rents from Cassenueil to Prouille.*! The tithe granted by Bishop Fulk 
in 1215 became the subject of an agreement. When both men met in 
Rome in April, 1221, Dominic surrendered the tithe and Fulk gave 
the order possession of the church at Fanjeaux. A phrase in the agree 
ment speaks of the prior of Fanjeaux, indicating that Domini 
intended to establish a priory there.** When this did not materialize 
the order deeded the church to Prouille in 1227,°° and Prouille had 
enjoyed its tithes since 1215.* 

Franciscan historians have maintained that Dominic learned his 
poverty from St. Francis. It would be pleasing if we could prove 
this reliance of one saint on another, but at most we can show with 
certainty only one meeting of the two founders, at the home of Cardinal 
Hugolino. At the end of the visit St. Dominic, according to the 
account, begged St. Francis for his cord as a keepsake. Obtaining it 
in spite of the reluctance of Francis, he girded himself with it under 


60 Annalium ord. Praed mtinuatio, ed. H.. D. Christianopuolo, AOI 
(1893-94), 513. Letter of St. Dominic to the nuns, Balme, Cartulair IT] 
Vicaire, Hist., 11, 122-24 

61 Cf. Vicaire, Hist., I1, 232 nn. 100-101 

62 | aurent, Monumenta., no. 134: vel a pri 
imstituto. Cf. no. 138 

63 Jean Guiraud, Cartulaire de N. D. d will aris, 1907 

64 | aurent, Monumenta, no. 54, 62 

65 Angelus Clarenus, O.F.M., in a letter written after 1318, sex 
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neath his habit, saying to Francis, “Brother Francis, I could wish 


that your Order and mine would become one and we live in the 


Church in a similar way.” After Francis had left, he remarked to 
the bystanders, “In truth I say to you, other religious should imitate 


this holy man Francis, so great is the perfection of his sanc 


IT $s conversation that it was 
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his program of poverty developed with increasing conviction from 
1206 onward and was already mature before he came into Italy late 
in 1215. A few meetings with Francis’* were not enough to produce 
a basic program, especially when we consider the differences of 
temperament, methods, and even aims of the two founders 

We have already noted the factors that influenced Dominic to 
embrace the ideal of preaching in evangelical poverty in 1206. When 
he came to apply poverty to a religious community, the Constitutions 
and practices of the Order of Grandmont seem to have guided him 
Grandmont was strong in southern France. It was an order of priests 
Its poverty forbade the enjoyment of landed possessions, parishes, ot 
flocks. It made the quest for alms. St. Stephen of Muret, its founder, 
forbade its clerical members to be occupied with anything but prayer 
and contemplation, prohibited the quest if theré was already enough 
in the house to eat.‘* These were the formulas used by Dominic in 
1220, except that he applied them to a preaching He was even 
anxious to go a step further than the other members of the general 
chapter. Imitating Grandmont, he wished to place the lay brothers 
in complete charge of temporalities.** Here the friars balked. Th 
similar regulation in Grandmont had caused quarrels and even riot 
and the spiritual and civil authorities had to step in. Dominic’s love 
for poverty was so great that for once his practical sense was 
submerged 


The difference between Francis and Dominic was one of emphasis 


In her Dialogue St. Catherine of Siena catches the spirit of each. At 


the same time her words about Domini aptly summarize the work 


ot the general chapter of 1220. It is God the Father who sp aks to her: 


72 There are six accounts of reputed me etween the two saint 
Altaner, “Beziehung,” pp. 4-22. Only Celano’s it appears acceptable 


meeting mentioned by Gerard of Frach« ita i t, pp. 9-10 


to be legendary (Altane: p t., pp. 12-18 Bartholomew of Trent 
(1245-51), records the friendship of Francis and Domini 3. Altaner, 
Dominikus, Untersuchungen und Texte (Breslau, 1922], | 33 no. 13 


Sanctorum Augusti J | Pari 1867 


73 Regula S. Stephani Muretensi Grandimontensis, cap. iv, v, ix 
xiii, ed. E. Marténe, De antiquis « i III (Venice, 1783), pp. 309-11 
Cf. Vicaire, Hist., II, 219-21, who is t rst to call attention to Grandmont 


‘4 Acta canon., pp. 144:22-143:2. / I tepha cap. 54-55, pp. 315-16 
cf. emendations to the Rule, p. 3 no. | rt ificult experi ed b 


' 
Grandmont, ci. Vicaire, Hi i] 





BY WILLIAM A. HINNEBUSCH 


See with what perfection and love of poverty Francis ordered his ship 
nd decked it with the pearls of virtue. He steered it in the way of lofty 
rfection being the first to give his Order true and holy poverty for spouse. 
He had chosen her for himself, embracing her lowliness . . . Poverty 
belonged especially to my poor man Francis who placed the principal 
undation of his Order in love for this poverty and made it very strict 
Now look at the ship of thy father Dominic, my beloved son. He ordered 
most perfectly, wishing that his sons should with the light of science 
attentive only to my honor and the salvation of souls. He made this 
geht the principal foundation of his Order. But he was not on that 
iccount deprived of true and voluntary poverty. He had it also. To show 
it he had it truly and the contrary displeased him, he left his curse and 
ine as an heirloom to his sons, if they should hold any possessions either 
privately or in common, as a sign that he had chosen Queen Poverty for 


his spouse 15 


St. Dominic could rest content. The chapter of 1220, with full 
approval of the Church, had passed into law all that he had desired 
in the way of poverty since he first began to preach in southern France, 
since he first began to think of founding an order. With St. Francis 


he stands as a great lover of Lady Poverty. He was the first to 


liscover a working formula to apply strict poverty to an apostolic 


order of priests 


ucan House of Studies 


Washington 
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To the Other Towns: A Life of Blessed Peter Favre, First Companio 
St. /gnatius. By William V. Bangert, S.J. (Westminster 


Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 331. $4.50 


Even a veteran Jesuit will enjoy ing this book which 


represent a review oO! the many labors of Blessed Peter Favri 


against the backdrop of the first half of the sixteenth century. Ten chapt 


and an epilogue account for 292 pages of the text; these ar: l] 
twenty-three pages of documentation, almost five pages of bibliograph 
and a little more than eight pages of lex printed in two columns. Onl 
two printing mistakes were noticed: A us for Amadeus (p. 14 
Estaban for Esteban (p. 46; 
Born in 1506 into 
In piety and love 
Responding to 
like his fathe1 
he was ten yea! 
became the roommate 
joined by Ignatius Loyola, who shai the same room with 
began the intimate friendship of these three men which transi 
profoundly and influenced the world beyond measure. Disco 
plan to follow Christ in poverty and apostolic ‘zeal, Peter decided t 
a priest himself and declared himself Ignatius’ first disciple. On May 30 
1534, Peter was ordained a priest, the first of the group which now num 
bered seven. On August 15 of the same year these seven men took thx 
first vows without, however, thinking of founding a religious orde 
was only on April 15, 1539—we are informed—that they decided to pi 
nounce a vow of obedience to one of their own members, thus initiating 
new religious order. Peter’s first assignment was to Parma in Italy, an 
it lasted fifteen months. His next obedience took him successively t 
Germany, Spain, back to Germany, Belgium, Germany again, Portug 
and lastly to Spain again, whence he was summoned by Ignatius to R 
where he died on August 1, 1546, two weeks after his arrival ther« 
Peter's career wa marked with any 
he worked quietly v« nethel effectively 
preaching, counseling, and giving the Spiritual 
apostolate lasted only seven years and even though it wa 


abruptly, still it was rich in results, the blessed fruit of hi 
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ence. Peter must be credited with breaking the ground for the successful 
labors of his society in Germany, for having gained *Peter Canisius for the 
Jesuits and for the apostolic work of the Church. To afford us a glimpse 
of Peter’s soul and its spiritual growth until it was able to “render with 
perfection its service for the greater glory of God” the author quotes gen- 
erously from Peter’s Memorial. This is an informative and fascinating 
book. 
GeEoRGE |. UNDREINER 

Pontifical College Josephinum 


The Cardinal de Bernis. A Biography. By Marcus Cheke. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1959. Pp. xiii, 310. $4.95.) 


[he British Minister to the Holy See, Sir Marcus Cheke, has given us 
in this volume a competent picture of eighteenth-century European history 
as the background of the life of one of its chief actors. It is a fascinating 


story of a man comparatively unknown in modern times who, nonetheless, 
played a major role in the complex diplomacy of Europe for nearly half 
a century. It is an “Horatio Alger” story of a penniless, frivolous French 
cleric who became one of the wealthiest men of his day and, at the same 
time, a cardinal dedicated to the welfare of the Church and the good of 
souls. Born in the south of France in 1715 of a family of the provincial 
nobility, Francois Joachim de Pierre, Count de Bernis, as a second son, 
was dedicated to the Church in his early years. Tonsured at the age of 
twelve, he did not receive subdiaconate until 1755; he was ordained a 
priest in 1758, created a cardinal in the same year, and consecrated a bishop 
in 1764. As a poor but socially clever abbé in the Paris of Louis XV, de 
Bernis attracted the interest and then the sympathy of Madame de Pompa 
dour, the king’s all-powerful mistress. Through her influence he first 
entered the diplomatic service of France as ambassador to Venice from 
1752 to 1755. This office he filled adequately and with a display of grandeur 
that reflected the glory of his king. Nominated ambassador to Madrid in 
August, 1755, Bernis was detained in Paris to conduct the secret negotia- 
ons with Austria which effected the “diplomatic revolution” that aligned 
France with Austria against Great Britain and Prussia in the Seven Years 
War. It was natural, then, that he should be made Minister of Foreign 
\ffairs by royal appointment of January 1, 1757. The disastrous course 
f the war for the French, as well as his loss 
because of his efforts to extricate France from it, 

Bernis by Louis and to his exile to one of his 

cember 13, 1758. The pain of this blow was 

the fact that, two months prev 


vent XITI. 
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lo Bernis the exile, w x rs, proved a blessing 
It relieved him o great ill public office it provide 
leisure for reflection and with the opportunity for inner s] 

Friends at the court, including even his successor in the for 

Duc de Choiseul, gradually brought about his rehabilitati ’ 
vited to Versailles for New Year’s Day of 1764 and he was, with 1 
approval, nominated Archbishop of Albi on July 9 and consecrated Augu 
7. As head of one of the most impertant dioceses in France, Bert 
proved to be an extraordinarily active and zealous pastor of souls, a capab!l 
administrator, and a respected leader in public affairs 

major factor in the conclave tl 1 Clement XI\ 


was appointed French aml au tome immediately thers 


fulfilled th 
His lavish 
h pitality 
reputat 
bined t 


rortune 


reiuctan 


sion of the Jesuits in 1773 by Clement XIV who 


appeat 

light in the affair. In the crisi f the French Revolution the cardinal 
proved himself a staunch royalist and a true son of the Church. He lost 
most of his fortune by the confiscation of church property in November 
1789, and he was dismissed as ambassador in March, 17 

to accept the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. He stayed on in Rome, i 
reduced circumstances and in failing health, making his last public appeat 


ance at the requiem Mass he arranged for Louis X VI on November 1 
1793: he died a year later 


Such barest outlin he story told, with a wealth 
by Marcus Cheke in a le that makes for good read 
background material enough make it intelligible to th 


the professional historian will not find it unrewarding. It 
by a shor iography 1 a good inde: 


lm 





he should adopt a 1 | career. When he was on leay 
campaigned for ; at ‘arliament so earnestly that his jittery 
bought a pocket borough for him (Luggershall) and he entered ( 


mons at the age of twenty-two. Gordon attacked both the Tories and 
with more fury than intelligenc i 


Members on both sides 


erratic diatribes with a vaguely apprehensive « 


When the penal laws against Catholics 

Methodists and other dissenters protested 
that George | 
invited to beco 


ollowers ut 


their kless enthusiasm was leading him 


vack. As Mr. Hibbert apt! 


ihe tamous riots 
members to march 
elief act. The proc 
y ruta street 
tioners went home and their places were taken by ct 
Samuel Romilly described them, “the lowest rabble.” It wa 
ignal for destruction by looting the chapel « 
ambassador and then setting it on fire. At least 700 per 


lives before order was restored by the military 


\ great many people took part in the series of outrages, using the def 
f Protestantism as an excuse to loot, destroy, and burn. Mr. Hibbert al 
asserts that the riots were, basically, a revolt of the poor against autho 
Che frustrated and exploited poor rose up incoherently in protest, unp1 
pared and inarticulate, unsure even themselves of what wanted 
hoped to attain. Encouraged by fanatics and criminals 
lrunken, they themselves became criminals, and died to 
hey could name, rebels without a cause and with 
irely on contemp 
British Museum 
id unpublished, of 


waracter of Lord G 
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ire Universelle des Missions Catholiques. Volume III. Les Missions 

Contemporaines (180-1957) ; Volume IV, L’Eglise Catholique en Face 
du Monde non-Chrétien. Edited by Simon Delacroix. ( Paris: Librairie 
Grund. 1958, 1959. Pp. 446; 413. Frs. 4,000 each bound volume. ) 


hese volumes complete the new four-volume history of the Catholic 
missions and are equal in quality with the preceding two. [Cf. REVIEW 
XLIV (October, 1958), 313-315.) This collaborative work will doubtless 
serve as the standard Catholic mission history for a long time to come 
Specialists in their respective fields contribute some forty chapters to an 
integrated survey of all major mission themes that one would expect to 
find treated in a work of this scope. Together the two volumes show the 
development of the modern concept of world-wide Catholic missions under 
the direction of a progressively more missionary-minded papacy. The 
completed work is a tribute as well as a proof of Catholic France’s leader 


ship of the modern mission world and is as much a work of art as of science 


Volume III traces the history of missionary development in the past 
century and a half. The 414 pages of text are divided into two parts, the 
first of which has a special significance in its title, “L’Action des Papes.”’ 
\ survey of missionary work in its greatest moment of decline after the 
French Revolution and the era of Napoleon serves as an introduction to 
an account of the Holy See’s efforts to revitalize and modernize the mis 
sionary endeavor of the Church. Paradoxically enough, Gregory XVI 
(1831-1846) was the chief architect of this modern mission reconstruction 
Whatever his limitations in other fields, they were not reflected in his 
farseeing work for the missions. He is rightly considered the great mis 
sionary pope of the nineteenth century. Under Gregory XVI, who as 


Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda had a first-hand working acquaintanc« 


with mission problems, we find a vigorous policy of dividing up the mission 
field into new vicariates apostolic, for the first time in Africa and Japan 
then in India and even in Oceania. The same pope made use of vicars 
apostolic as the only effective way of reorganizing the Church in th 
republics of Latin America. Gregory XVI assured the eventual trit 
vf a papal-centered system of direct contri ver the expan 
Church as against any « 
cally developed by Spain and Portugal and later 
a different form. This papal 
that were among the mixed bk 

given an inter ing perspective 


rtunat 
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Balkans where the missi mary the H rly 


The conclusion reached, not ur 
mission effort is the greatest ever recorded 
[he selective bibliography will help the 
iin interesting mission French 
hese problems 


, 
Al 


ert wu 


the « 


vast miussion efic 


no substitute for st some propor 
material from charts and maps to portraits of outs 
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Antoni nN 
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yearning for union with God through knowing and loving. And hence he 
felt he could wait for the force of his thought to outwear the distractions 
of his temporal involvements and address itself to reflective minds. There 
are several indications that his long range confidence was not a self 
delusion. 

The most important of tl igns of Rosmini ntinued vitalit f 
course, the persistence of his Institute of Charity, especially in Italy and 
England. But there is also the informative and (at least f 
Europe) quite influential Rivista Rosminiana which continu 
and develop his ideas. The Editione Nazionale of his complete w 
bringing out not only the critical editions of his major works bu 
letters, private notes, and other valuable manuscript remains. On the occa 
3i0n of his centenary, philosophers from all over the world gathered t 

and published two large v 
papers. And just recently, the present reviewer recei\ 
an article by Professor Feibleman of Tulane University 
psychological principles of Rosmini. Feibleman 
Thomas Davidson translation, thus calling to mind 


m Brownson and on the American Hegelian 


The present work contains on ter ini’s philosoph 
cal ideas. It is written by the former Superior General of the Institut 
Charity, Father Bozzetti, and it presents his thought 
sympathetic way. Stress is laid on reading his teaching 
context and as accompanied by all the qualifications which « 
in a thesis-statement of his position. There is no good reason for 


the historical Rosmini with a condemned doctrine on ontologism 


But the book as a whole is primarily a biography, an 
person and his daily work. Father Leetham, who is himself a member 


the Institute of Charity and Headmaster of Ratcliffe College, makes h 


and skillful use of the abundant sources. He enables us to 

the young men studying for the priesthood during the second 
nineteenth century were left on their own, as fat 

ciples were concerned. The basic ideas behind |] 

and his spirituality are describ 


letters and contemporary descr 


For the historian of the ni 
features of this biography 
growth of the Institute of Charity 
impress on Catholic life, and its account of Rosmini’s i te relation 
on the political plane with Pius IX n he isorgi mt The letail 
Rosmini’s role as ambassador from Piedm an $s accompaniment of 


Pius IX into exile are built 
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rl ind im 


bo k lacks. 

S severe criticisn 

reiterated claims for his study 
ig iations, the 
“ha 


Over 
assertion of his 
never before been adequately treated.’ 
1 the introduction, and on pages 98, 104, and 143 
equent that one is tempted to conclude 
in led or 


either 
r that he 


to be 


consider! 


rs his readers 
from Matthew Arnold's 





on itself instead of mo 

sentences, paragraphs hapters all too often violates those fundamental 
principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis which Newman wn pt 
is rooted in, however much 
phrasing and imaginative power. 


( hapter I, entitled “Cons m,”’ ‘amines the 


natu! 


conservatism, stressing it igious basis in the doctrin 


man, and the importan f traditi 


1On ifn lewman’s 
“Newman is no more afraid than Burke 
Burke, it is prejudice in favour of ‘th 
he vindicates” (p. 57). Yet important as is tradition, Kenny concludes 
that both in Newman’s politics and his religion, authority is even m 
important. In Chapter IV, entitled “Liberalism,” Kenny dissents, however 

and rightly so in my judgment on sell Kirk’s attempt to enlist 
Newman as one of the “inspiret a new American conservatism’ 
(p. 128). Whereas in Chapter I Kenny has stressed the s if conserva- 
tive basis of Newman’s political thought, in this chapter he affirms that 
there is a very real liberalism in Newman, in some ways almost individu 
alistic ... ,” and he declares that a not inappropriate title for the book 
would be “The Liberalism of Cardinal Newman.” The chapter, obviously 
based on wide reading, treats judiciously Newman’s difficulties over the 
editorial policies of the Rambler, his sympathy with the liberal Catholicism 
of Montalembert and Lacordaire, and his opposition to the extreme 
Ultramontanism of Veuillot and the Univers. These two chapters touch 
on some of the central problems of Newman’s political thought. Yet their 
conclusions point in different directions, and the author makes no sustained 
attempt to resolve the seeming inconsistencies into a unified view. Chap- 
ters II and III, on “The State” and “Church and State,” raise such 
interesting questions as the relation of Newman’s view of the State to that 
of St. Augustine and to the natural law theory. If they are indecisive, it is 
partly because the author is aware of the complexity of the questions. It 
is also, I fear, because the author does not give due consideration t 
context and chronology in these chapter Church and State” beg 
ends with the years of the Oxford Movement, and gives almo 
to Newman’s later thought on the subject 

It is undeniable th: ie author essayed a difficult 


ubject, and faced up many ts most compl 
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it would be the scholar’s responsibility to expos 


finer precision than is demonstrated in this 


valuable Newman 
Six are in English, five in French, and in German 


introductory ape! I ew cn I ind INewma 


hen Dess 
uSsSé New 
ngham New 


111 


d in the 

tribute to Newman as 

Francis Davis compares the 

ind the late R Middleton, V 
“the prime mover, under God, 1 » revived spiritual life « 


England 1 Ge Werner Becker writes on Newmai 


and ecumenism and furt 1 the volume’s appendix some useful biblio 


graphical information; Erich Przywara presents Newman’s claim to 
place among the Church’s great doctors and teachers; Franz Michel Wil 
lam assays his basic philosophical principles; and Heinrich Fries assert 
his importance in the work of present-day apologetics. In French thet 
ire papers by J. H. Walgrave on the general theme of the conferenc 
Fernande Tardivel on Newman as a thinker with an artist’s sen 

by Jean Guitton on Newman’s theory of development and 
mportance; by Pierre Frieden on Newman and 


of Newman’ 
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in a brief review, to consider each 


and work. Since it would be impossible, 
paper individually, a very few specific remarks must suffice here. This 


reviewer was particularly impressed by Guitton’s treatment of the theory 
of development as preservative of the duration of the Christological 
“moment” in opposition to historical and theological instantism 
be noted, however, that in one important point—the relationship of 
tf Christianity—Guitton’s int 


Here, as in his 193: 


of Christianity and “idea” 
Newman is open to serious objection 
de Newman, Guitton seems to confuse to the 
and “idea”; but surely ‘in text after text of the 


Newman takes great pains to distinguish clearly 


Unless this distinction is and maintained, n 


oint of identifix 


E 


rthodoxy of Newman’s 


Religion and American Dem 


Louisiana State | 
this volume 
Rice Institute, P: 


ttempted to defin 
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lonies were not described as theocracies since theocracies are not usually 
considered cradles of democracies. These colonies were Bible common- 
wealths inspired by Calvinism, and true to the political implications of this 
theology the Puritan leaders harbored a distrust of popular government. 


But self-government did take root as the congregational church polity was 


gradually transferred to the political level. The growth of religious liberty 


indirect, too; the endless splintering of the Protestant groups mad 


ne established church unbearable to the others and created the need 
| lecline of religious fervor 


religious liberty for all 
deism hastened the acceptance, as t tuthor has 
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new chapter in the annals of Franciscan history. In order to suppl 
continuous source of missionaries, as well as to maintain those alread 
the field, the Franciscans organized the mission college. This was a sit 
establishment, quite independent of any provincial, dedicated primarily 
the work of the home and frontier missions. It was a larg: 
community which recruited and trained new members and 

actively engaged in the apostola f souls. The mi 

sionary college 

Father Marg:l was intimatel; 

institutions, at times directi 

ion bands who preached the g 

headquarters. 

The book will be of particular usefulness 

Spanish missionary activity. While tracing the 

the author manages to give an impress 

endurance and spiritual power, at 

The narrative is well documented, but unf« 

a critical evaluation of the material. There 

and the human side of Margil is not brought out; 

developed. As a result of these defects the portrait o 

brought into sharp focus. The general public ll 

biography. 


St. Mary's University 


San Antonio 


Jean Lefebvre de Cheverus, 1768-1836. By Annabelle M. Melvill 


waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1958. Pp. xiv, 527. $9.00 


One of the permanent and worthwhile monuments to the sequiscentenn 
of the Archdiocese of Boston is Dr. Annabelle M. Melville’s biography 
John Cheverus, the first Bishop of Boston. Bishop Cheverus lamental 


has been overlooked by historians. This work presents to a latter 


audience the life and times of a man who was universally venerate 


l 
community which he served with uncommon intelligence and selflessly 


twenty-seven yea Dr. Melville, author of biographies of Archbisl 


M other 
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College Louis-le-Grand and Saint-Magloire, he wa 
lained on December 18, 1790, in the last public ordination ceremony 
take place in Revolutionary Paris. Almost immediately upon his ordina 

m, he was required like his contemporaries to take the oath imposed by 
he leaders of the Revolution or to risk persecution and exile. Cheverus did 
t take the oath and within two years was in exile in England. For th: 

xt few years he ministered in England and taught languages 
ytestant school. Through his zeal a Catholic church was erected in 
enham, and that parish, St. Francis de Sales, memorializes to this dé 


rk of the future bishop and cardinal with an appropriate tablet. 


In 1796, Father Cheverus sailed for Boston where he joined his friend 
i former mentor, Father Francis Matignon, at Boston’s only church, that 
the Holy Cross. Within a short time Cheverus was visiting the Indians 
nd the few white Catholics in the province of Maine, which was then a 
rt of the State of Massachusetts. These pilgrimages involved consider 
able hardships and dangers, and were to be a part of his life for all th 
ars that he remained in Boston. In addition to his missionary labors in 
Viaine and his priestly activities in other parts both of northern and south 
ern New England, Father Cheverus participated intimately in the civic and 
iltural life of his adopted city. Revered by his own small flock, he was not 
less venerated by the non-Catholic majority for his wisdom, zeal, and 
udition. His church was frequented by many not of his faith who came 
profit from his eloquent Christian wisdom. 


Though in constant communication with the aging Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, Father Cheverus did not have the opportunity of meeting him 
until the dedication of the new church in Boston in 1803. After that time 
the elder man frequently relied on the counsel and friendship of the younger 

in. It was, therefore, with little surprise and with much pleasure that 

ll segments of both the growing Catholic and established civil community 

f Boston greeted the knowledge that Cheverus had been named first bishop 

the newly erected diocese in 1808. The following years did not see a 

minishing of the bishop’s travels; rather, the reverse was the case 

ides caring for the Catholics in Maine, both among the Irish settler 
| the Indian tribes, the bishop ministered to the scattered Catholics 


nities in New Hampshire, Vermont, the north and south shore 


western Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
nc in the Sees of New \ rk and Phila elphia 
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Such individuals as James Barry, Eliza Sadler, the unnamed queen of 


Louis-Phillippe, the Wallys, etc., are introduced without sufficient clues 


of their identity and their relationship to the main protagonist and others 
under discussion. Here again the learned author is, perhaps, too generous 
in her estimation of the background of the general reader, and—to repeat 
it is to be hoped that many such, as well as- scholars, will take an interest 
in her book and subject. Likewise, the career of the unfortunate Caroline, 
Duchesse de Berry, might have been sketched in greater detail so that 
the reasons for her prominence among the legitimistes and for Cheverus’ 
involvement in her plight could be more adequately grasped 

Dr. Melville’s work may not be a “definitive” biography (is any?), but 
it is assuredly a most rewarding, authoritative, and timely introduction to 
the gentle Cheverus and to his period in the story of Catholicism in 
New England. It is a happy balance between exact scholarship and read- 
able biography. Its recording and evaluation of Cheverus’ Boston life and 
activities rival the monumental work of the History of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, published fifteen years ago. Its basic material and references are 
invaluable. It is copiously, though unostentatiously, documented and there 
is much to learn from the footnotes. The erudition is painless and the per 
sonality of her subject is not obscured by any of the dull critical apparatus 
or pedestrian writing which take the life out of so many scholarly biog- 
raphies. On the contrary, the author writes warmly, in places enthusiasti 
cally, to present a portrait of the prelate which is undoubtedly true to life 
His apostolic labors in what must have been a strange society to him, and 
his great loyalties to his Church and his native land are movingly 
delineated. Cheverus was a born aristocrat, and yet, much like the late 
Holy Father, he had the common touch and learned the great gift of being 
a true father to all his flock. Dr. Melville clearly wrote under his spell and 
she communicates his genial, warm spirit to the reader. In passing, it 
might be noted that the bibliography is impressive and the index is helpful 
Likewise, it should be noted that the conflict between the author and the 
reproduced Library of Congress card abou rus’ name must be 
resolved in favor of the 
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history of western morals. W. E. H 
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enough to attempt a comprehensive 


together with his History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 

Rationalism in Europe, remain the classic works on the subject, and have 
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ment of Moral Ide in v modern scholarship has exposed many 

errors or Brinton’s book lacks the encyclopaedic quality of these 
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engaging in the vilest financial quarrels with his own wife and daughter 
What, then, is of interest to the intellectual historian beyond th 
ble (and, of course, always unwitting) self-revelations? In crass contradi 
tion to his sudden avowal of Catholicism to Tocqueville in 1857, it is ev 
dent, e.g., that Gobineau remained a pagan throughout. Yet it is instructiv« 
to see him as he reaps the social benefits of his political pro-Catholicism 
(or, rather, anti-liberalisn g., in certain circles around the “Abbé 
Liszt in Rome. His letters thus shed some light on that influential group of 
political Catholics of the 1870-1890 period who were united in their hatr 
of democracy and who unwittingly did so much to further the early 
of German racialist theori Here is a difficult sub-chapter of Eur 
Catholic intellectual and social history that remains unexplored 
Gobineau, who claims to have been among the last of the true patriot 
reveals again and again his paranoid hatred for his own country (1, 54) 
he is delighted that his daughter is not marrying a Frenchman (“1 
main fear,” I, 155). He, who extols the virtues of mediaeval family lit 
exclaims to his sister, a nun, how he hopes that the mail would bring th 
glad tidings of his wife’s death. He claims that he disdains money and th 
“bourgeois” s 1 nvolves himself in the squalidest haggling 
tooping to all kinds « cial intrigues, trying to exploit the benevolen 
of the good nuns to g culptural commissions for himself from 
countesses. Gobineau, who prides himself for his “Viking” ancesto 
toire de Ottar Jarl) and who signs himself “Ottar”’ in his letter 
“ancestral” castle at the first favorable occasion and stamps in 
a modest local historia: iestions some of his fraudulent ger 
claims. Poor Mére Bénédict she loves her brother he mak 
good Catholic argument against some of his racialist and pag: 
ions, but she, too, cannot leave politics alone (“Il dream but of 
the crowning of a Real King of France”). She, too, calis the 


leaders of the republic a canaille, foresees a second commune mu 
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than the first, and even speculates that the republican era might 
brought about a drastic change in the weather in contrast to the benevol 
regularity of the seasons during the old regime 
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violent enemy of democracy. Thus these letters com 


. k i< 
contrast of these two men, one the true nobleman, the oth 


ristocrat, who a century ago exemplified the constructive and 
ndencies of conservative thought 
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Cambridge University Press. 1959 

\s the title indicates, the main theme of 
f the British Commonwealth of 
ssay by the late E. A 


this volume is the evolution 
Nations described in the introductory 
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“a working league of nations, capabl 
laboration, settling in peace their own differences, each free in its own 


trong and united in defence, and sharing common ideals.” J. E. Tyles 
liscusses how the growth of dominion nationalism resulted in the decision 
» use regularly scheduled imperial conferences as the medium of communi- 

ition between Britain and the self-governing units of the empire wh 

deralism was rejected as a threat to the sovereignty of the latter 
essays, W. C. B. Tunstall details the growing interest and share that 
lominions took in imperial defense, and C. E. Carrington emphasiz 
significant contribution to the British success in World War | 
Wheare describes the activities of commonwealth delegates at the 
conference: by insisting on separate representation at the conference 
individual ratification of the treaties, and participation as sovereign stat 


in the League of Nations, dominion leaders gained internatior 
f their independent status within the empire. 
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ng. In handling these changing “styles of thought,” the autho 

istort his data 

Most of the readers of this REVIEW will not share the philosophy of 
Protessor Hughes. But they will appreciate his meticulous scholarship an 
judicious evaluation. This reviewer would agree with him that the Enlight 
enment needs re-evaluation in an age of totalitarian assault. I would lik 
to see it attempted by American Catholics who enjoy the fruits of the 
cighteenth-century political revolutions. But I question the author's use of 
the construct “the Enlightenment.” He is understandably anxious to pre 
serve the eighteenth century’s concern for individual liberty and for moral 
and social well-being. But he knows the diversity of the political and social 
thought of the period; he would hardly support the emphasis on an a 
priors abstract reasoning that was never synthesized with a contrary 
tendency toward empiricism; he would repudiate the dominant psychology 
of the age; he rejects the facile optimism of some eighteenth-century think 
ers, and the concept of progress and historical interpretation that fascinated 
so many of its figures; he knows that, at least in America, our cherished 
ivil liberties owe as much to the English common law as to the “Enlighten 
ment.” This type of discussion cannot be carried on without some algebra 
One wonders if it could not be less ambiguous 
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July, 1917, and in the acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles are undoubtedly 
the best accounts of both actions. The first suggests that his decision t 
promote the overthrow of his patron, Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg 
more impromptu than was once thought; and the chapter on his decisive 
intervention to secure a reluctant cabinet’s acceptance of the peace treaty 
justifies Epstein’s praise of Erzberger’s political judgment, courage 
sense of responsibility. 

By a skillful collation of the old and new material on his subje 
Epstein is able to detail the amazing range of Erzberger’s activities betw 
1914 and 1920 and to provide a better foundation for an estimate of 
place in German history. He was the first director of Germany’s 
propaganda organization, Bethmann’s political and diplomatic 
shooter, the real power behind the first democratic coalition, 
commissioner, and finally the all important Minister of Finance 
1920. He often accomplished a great deal ug! always lab ring 
adverse conditions ; and he sometimes made serious mistakes. The g 
ment hoodwinked him in § nber, 1917, in making him believ 
had given a favorable answs » the Vatican on the qu 
tion of Belgium; l tl 
II’s abdication in 
at the level of po 
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this effort during his last tour of the Rhineland in il, 1921, may well 
have been the major factor in the decision of his chief rival in the Cente 
Party, Adam Stegerwald, the conservative head of the Christian Trade 
Unions, to try to form a new party on an inter-denominational basis with 

his own organization as the nucleus 
Erzberger will undoubtedly continue to be a controversial figure. As 
Epstein rightly suggests, he was a young man in a hurry; and his great 
gifts could not fully make up for his lack of a humanistic education and 
cultured background which would have made him more sensitive to others 
and more critical of himself. Erzberger was, in the words of that perceptive 
and friendly observer of Center personalities, Joseph Joos, the “assault 
leader,” not a’ political psychologist. Be that as it may, he bravely gave his 
life for his work and his ideals; and his new biographer has erected a solid 
monument to his great courage, his sense of responsibility, and his lasting 

contributions to German democracy. 
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could have changed the course of history. Even today they serve a worthy 
purpose as an intriguing if only abstract speculation. Among the English- 
speaking experts »n central Europe, A. J. P. Taylor, the Oxford historian, 
still ranks high |The Habsburg Monarchy, (London, 1948)]. As late as 
July, 1946, Taylor, writing on Czechoslovakia for the Manchester Guardian 
stated: “. . . at any rate, there is not a scrap of Russian interference, there 
is nothing in the nature of a secret police; there are no restrictions on 
freedom of movement or discussion” (p. 505). This was less than two years 
before the coup d’état in Prague, the enforced resignation of Benes, and 
the suicide of the Czechoslovak foreign minister, Jan Masaryk. It is 
indeed, time for a revision of historical writing on central Europe such 
as initiated by Wenzel Jaksch whose scholarly endeavor deserves high 
credit and attention 
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The head of the Department of History at Louisiana State University 
and chief consultant to the Louisiana Archives and Records Commission 
has produced the first comprehensive story of the state since the appeat 
ance in 1949 of Garnie William McGinty’s A History of Louisiana. D1 
Davis divided his work into eight main parts, each of which treats chrono 
logically a period of the history of t ite with balanced emphas« 
political, economic, and governmental life along with cultural, educational 
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his history more scholarly and perceptive. E. g., his allusion to 


school in Louisiana (p. 78) does not agree with the findings of other 
historians. His appraisal of the educational endeavors of the Ursulines 
and their policies (p. 126) is hardly a fair one, especially in the light of 
their 232 years of uninterrupted service to education in New Orleans 

page 191 is found the gratuitous statement: “It was some years bet 

enough Protestants moved to the state to pass legislation for a public 
school system.” The expression “parochial school” is used loosely and even 


anachronistically several times. And the reader need be neither historian 


‘ ’ 


nor educator to question the following assertion: “Public schools mack 
nore progress in New Orleans and in the northern and western parts of the 
tate than in South Louisiana, for many south Louisianians still favored 
parochial or church schools” (p. 260). Other inaccuracies have crept i 
the book: The parish church of St. Louis is called a cathedral long befor 
¢; no reference 1s made to the fact that the Diocese 
> Floridas was established in 1793 while the impression 
left that the first diocese in the area was erected in 1815; the Knight 
%f Peter Claver are called a branch of the Knights of Columbus, etc. T1 
book reads well, but it would read better if these and other slips wer: 
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For the student of the West, the interest of the volume lies less in the 
actual Indian fighting than in the conditions of living and fighting in the 
dry and treeless plains. The problems of supplying the troops, of crossing 
rivers with wagon trains, of diverting stampeding buffaloes, of hunting 
water for animals and men, of keeping contact with headquarters and with 
one’s family—these are the details that give fascination to the story. 

The selections vary in interest and readability. Some, like the routine 
reports sent to higher headquarters by Colonel E. V. Sumner, Major John 
Sedgwick, and other officers, are brief and official in tone. Others, like the 
journal of P. G. Lowe (who.was in charge of the wagon train for the 1857 
campaign) and the longer reports of the army officers, are full of details 
about life on a march over the plains. The personal letters of Major Sedg 
wick to his sister add interesting side-lights to the skeleton-dry journal of 
Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart for the campaign of 1860. The editors stay well 
in the background, perhaps, too much so. Aside from brief introductions to 
the several sections of the book and identification of army officers and 
other persons, there is little editorial comment. Evaluation of the docu 
ments is almost entirely lacking. The book, matching the others in the 
series, is finely printed and brings together for convenient use documents 
previously unpublished as well as some which have appeared in print before 
Marquetie University reamcts Faut Pavcms 


The Presidential Election of 1880. By Herbert J. Clancy, S.J 
Loyola University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 294. $4.00) 


Unlike the celebrated Hayes-Tilden contest which preceded it, or the 


Cleveland-Blaine mud-slinging siege which followed it, the Garfield-Han 


cock election of 1880 has suffered from relative neglect. No longer, hoy 

ever, is this the case. Father Clancy’s fine monograph, a worthy addition 
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graphs. It becomes obvious that the author has digested the classic work 
f Nevins, Muzzey, Barnard, and Sievers on the luminaries of the period 
He has, however, left us a sufficiently valuable deposit of historical infor 
mation to classify his contribution as original. We are made aware, e. g 
that the stereotyped treatment of intra-Republican factionalism as the 
Stalwart vs. Half-Breed” antithesis is more convenient than accurate, 
since neither designation applies to the Blaineites. James A. Garfield did 
not emerge overnight in the “dark horse” tradition. As a potential Repub 
lician standard bearer an effort to secure his nomination was quietly but 
carefully launched prior to the convention, and had acquired much strength 
by balloting time. The effort to nominate Grant for a third time is also 
clearly adumbrated. Father Clancy refuses also to ignore bigotry when 
and where it appeared, as it did on several occasions throughout the con 
vention and campaign, to the mutual disadvantage of Catholics and General 
Hancock. 
The purity of Garfield’s Protestantism was undiluted by any gesture of 
kindness to “Romanism,” and even Methodists were satisfied that there 
ould be no alcholic content in such a concentrated potion. Father Clancy's 
estimate of “Honest John” Kelly, incidentally, is far more generous than 
those of Nevins or Hirsch. A Garfield who had enjoyed a guid pro quo 
elationship with railroad promoters in his career was probably not in 
finitely superior on the plane of public ethics to those bosses whose concern 
vas the immigrant’s welfare rather than that of corporation stockholders 
In conclusion, a gap in the history of our presidential elections has been 


ell filled, and this reviewer hopes that Father Clancy’s superiors may 


find it possible to grant him an opportunity to pursue a study of the Gar 


field-Arthur administration 
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of one culture cannot be transmitted to another culture except when 
which is transmitted becomes meaningful to the members of the 
society in terms of their own experience.”’ He concludes that the Christian 
Church in China met no generally recognized needs and so remained largely 
an esoteric enterprise without roots in the Chinese soil. The recognized 
needs, according to the author, are more in the economic and political ar 
than in the spiritual. As a result the Chinese Communists who had bett 


= 


adapted their program to these n ucceeded in overthrowing 


Kuomingtang. It is still a bit early to im a victory for the Chinese C 


munists even though they have been in power ten years. Much of 
author’s research was done in tl ri before the Communi 

wer, and in the light of all th i g rep coming out of Cl 
is still too early to determine wheth ina will swallow the Commu 
or whether the Communi 
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analysis of how Massachusetts was transformed from a Republican to a 
Democratic state. Such works fill a real need in the field of political history, 
for the decentralized nature of the American party structure makes it risky 
business to attempt generalizations about national politics without consult- 
ing close studies done at the state level. It should be said at the outset that 
Mr. Huthmacher’s contribution, based ‘on the best possible primary source 


material and perceptive in its insights, is a first rate job 


Significant economic and cultural changes took place in Massachusetts 
between the Civil War and the end of World War I. An understanding of 
the nature of these changes is essential for a full comprehension of what 
happened politically during the decade of the 1920's. As the author carefully 
points out, by the end of this period the state had become highly industrial 
ized and urbanized. Moreover, its ethnic composition was altered substan- 
tially by the influx of immigrants. There were obvious political implications 
in the cleavages between the Irish, Italian, Poles, Jews, and Negroes on one 
side, and the old stock Yankees on the other. What emerged was a formid 
able Democratic coalition with the Irish playing the lead parts. Democratic 
success, however, was not to be acieved either soon or easily. The budding 
coalition collapsed completely in the presidential election of 1920 due to 
the defections of the ethnic groups sorely disillusioned with the post-war 
settlements. Particularly did the Irish go on strike in this election as 

videnced by the fact that the Republicans carried even the city of Boston. 

Actually the Democratic coalition would not become a winning combina 
tion until 1926. Running for the Senate in that year it was David I. Walsh 
who skillfully mobilized the forces which produced a political change. Mr. 
Huthmacher’s analysis here reveals that a new and powerful coalition con 
sisting of Irish and Yankee Democrats, advanced liberals, labor leaders, 
the New Immigrants, and even some old stock Republicans, turned the tide 
While the election had many aspects of a personal victory, the coalition 
emained intact through 1928 and 1932. Indeed, not until 1952 would a 
Republican presidential candidate carry the state. The author also shrewdly 
bserves that the new Democratic force lacked the positive reform impulse 

he Progressive Era. Rather its motivating force was a negative sort of 
discontent with such things as 100% Americanism, economic depression 
prohibition, and immigrant restriction. Worthy of mention, t Mr 
Huthmacher’s evaluation of why the Progressive moven 
Massachusetts. He ascribes four reasons: (1) fewer issue 2) the 
crusaders were tired out; (3) disillusionment; ( 
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research examining the mass of manuscript and published materials relating 
to Dr. DuBois, including a portion of Dr. DuBois’ personal files. This 
effort has produced a biography which is informative, objective, and well 
balanced. 

The volume is divided into nine chapters of which the earlier chapters 
(especially “From Tower to Arena” and “Entente with White Liberals’ ) 
are, in the reviewer's opinion, the best written. The picture of DuBois 
which emerges is that of a man who, though usually cold and aloof, self 
assured, and frequently intolerant of those who differed with him, was 
nevertheless, a man of principle with a sense of mission and determination 
to guide Negro development and organize Negro effort for an uncompro 
mising demand for equal rights as American citizens. Whether in the role 
of teacher, scholar, lecturer, or editor this mission has been persistently 
followed since 1894. Negro cultural development and economic well-being 
were, in DuBois’ opinion, essentials for Negro advancement and these, in 
turn, depended upon education and leadership from the “Talented Tenth,” 
among which he counted himself. Dr. DuBois was wedded to no one method 
for achieving Negro rights; entente with white liberals, racial separatism 
direct action—all were advocated or threatened. The method was altered 
as time and circumstances demanded. 

Firmly convinced that white America would react favorably to the 
Negro problem if ignorance of it could be dispelled and the problem pre 
sented in a favorable light, Dr. DuBois became a tireless writer to accom 
plish this. He has published eighteen volumes: twenty long pamphlets 
hundreds of editorials, written chiefly between 1910-1934 while he wa 
editor of the Crisis, the organ of the N.A.A.C.P., and more than twenty 
five articles which appeared in such popular periodicals as Dial, Colliers 
Independent, Atlantic Monthly, and New Republic. The author finds among 
these works little that is “first-class,” being of the opinion that DuBois 
was at his best as a propagandist above which level most of his writings 
failed to rise. After the mid-1930’s DuBois became increasingly interested 
in world socialism and in the world peace movement with the result that he 
has surrendered domestic racial leadership to a group of new leaders wh 
have become increasingly vocal. 

Chis biography can be read with profit by both the general reader and 
the serious student of American history. The author’s style is clear and 
readable, and his judgments, though sometimes harsh, are generally fait 
There is an excellent bibliographical essay and an adequate index. Th: 
serious student will, perhaps, be irritated with end-notes rather than foot 


notes, a deference to the general reader 


Bernarp H. NeELson 


District of Columbia Teachers College 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The REVIEW wishes to extend its sincere congratulations and 
wishes to Martin R. P. McGuire on his appointment as secretary of th 
editorial board of the forthcoming Catholic encyclopedia which will b 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company in conjunction 
Catholic University of America. Professor McGuire is head of 
versity’s Department of Greek and Latin and has served as an editor 
REVIEW since January, 1940. We are pleased to state that he will 
tinue with our journal to which he has made so many outstand 
contributions during the past twenty years 
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Ihe twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association was held at St. Michael’s College in Toronto on October 3-4 
1959. Among the speakers in the English section was Franklin A. Walket 
of Loyola University, Chicago, whose topic was “Peter Chaadaev and 
Catholic Unity.” At the closing dinner John Tracy Ellis conveyed the 
greetings of the American Catholic Historical Association to its sister 
association on the completion of twenty-five years of service to North 


American historians. 


At the Stanford University Conference on Latin America, October 
9-11, Alexander Miller, professor of religion at Stanford, served as chair 
man for the session devoted to religion. Discussing the position of Catho 
licism in Latin America, John F. Lenahan, M.M., noted that it is charac 
teristic of each of the twenty countries to have a minority of practical 
Catholics and a very numerous body of nominal Catholics. One reason for 
this, he suggested, is the historical fact that the Spanish endeavor to 
transport the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of the old world to the 
new was interrupted by separation from Spain, coming sooner than 
expected and resulting in an insufficient number of native priests and a 
vast volume of religious illiteracy. Maryknoll priests, now numbering 
approximately 200 in Latin America, are working to correct this situation 
by providing relief from poverty, medical aid, and by training catechists 


John Mackay, President Emeritus of Princeton Thedlogical Seminary 

and the World Presbyterian Alliance, and author of The Other Spanish 
Christ, spoke on Protestantism in Latin America. After expressing his 
indebtedness to Hispanic culture and to the classical religion of Spain 
especially the sixteenth-century mystics, Dr. Mackay noted that Latin 
\merica represents the vastest area on earth to which the term “seculas 
m”’ might be applied, with religion simply not influencing thought 


life. Among the reasons for this he stressed the historical break 


religious consciousness which, in fact, represents a triple breach: (a) 


tween Hispanic and classical Catholicism, a rupture which 
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A meeting of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia 
was held on November 8 at St. Charles Seminary in Philadelphia to 
inspect the collections now being assembled and catalogued under th 
direction of Bartholomew F. Fair. They include files of Catholic newspapers 
and journals, pamphlets, parish histories and books, as well as other 
materials. Scholars wishing to consult the material should contact Father 


Fair at the seminary 


In commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Pope | 
XIII the Department of History of Loyola University, Chicago, will con 
duct a symposium on March 18, 1960. The speakers and their topics 
on this occasion will be: Kenneth Scott Latourette, “The Church and th 
World in the Nineteenth Century”; Joseph N. Moody, “Leo XIII and th 
Social Crisis’; James D. Collins, “Leo XIII and the Philosophical 
Approach to Modernity”; Louis Halperin, “The Vatican and Europe’ 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., “Leo XIII and Contemporary Theology”; Thomas 
T. McAvoy, C.S.C., “Leo XIII and the American Church.” Furthe: 
information may be obtained by writing to the chairman of the program 


> 


Edward T. Gargan, Department of History, Loyola University, 652 


N 


Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois 


Continuing a program begun in 1945, The American University offered 
during the summer of 1959 its well established Institute in the Preserva 
tion and Administration of Archives. The institute was again sponsored 
by the National Archives and Records Survey, the Library of Congress 
and the Maryland Hall of Records; Ernst Posner, professor of history 
The American University, and Theodore R. Schellenberg, assistant archiv 
ist of the United States, once more served as directors. The institute 
which provides lectures, discussions, and intensive laboratory experience 
through internship work in the co-operating agencies, will be repeated 
during the four-week period beginning June 6 and ending July 1, 1960 
Persons engaged in the care and custody of university and college 
archives may select to do their internship projects in the archives of Th 
American University \ folder giving detailed information 
obtained by writing to Professor P 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Ihe famous passage of Irenaeus of Lyons, Adversus haereses, IL, 3, 2 
which speaks of the potentior principalitas of the See of Rome, has recent 
been the subject of discussion by P. Nautin in Revue de Uhistoire des 
religions, 151 (1957), 37-78, by B. Botte in Jrénikon, 30 (1957), 156-163 
and by J. Lebourlier in Revue des sciences philosophiques et th iqu 
43 (1959), 261-272. 


The Angelicum, pontifical international university directed by th 
Dominicans at Rome, is celebrating its golden jubilee. In an address over 
the Vatican Radio A. McNicholls, O.P., traced its lineage back 
College of St. Thomas, where the sacred sciences were taught 
300 years. This college, in turn, had its origins in the 
Maria sopra Minerva, already a celebrated center 
in the thirteenth century. This radio account of 
lished in the ZJrish Ecclesiastical Record 
170-174. 


The Responsiones of Gregory | are of singular importance, since they 
are the replies of the Pope to St. Augustine of Canterbury that reveal 
Roman interest in the problems of local episcopal government. Nineteen 
years ago Dom Suso Brechter questioned their authenticity and concluded 
that they were a single spurious libellus (Die Quellen zur Angelsachsen 


mission Gregors des Grossen; eine historiographische Studie { Miinst 


1941]). At that time due to the war the book was unnoticed in England 


as was also the long criticism of it made by the Bollandist, Paul Grosjean 
S.J., in the Analecta Bollandiana, LX (1942), 287-292. Since 

garet Deansley, professor emeritus of the University of London, in 

ration with Father Grosjean, has submitted the documents 

study, and while acknowledging indebtedness to the thorough investiga- 
tion of Dom Brechter, she believes that fresh evidence points again to 
Gregorian authorship. Both insist that each Responsio should be judged 
separately, in which case, with the exception of an obvious interpolation 
of 721, and some doubts about the last two replies, the libellus can be 
considered as Gregory’s [Margaret Deansley and Paul G1 

“The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of Pope Gregory 
Augustine,” The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, X 


Celestino Piana, has edited some statutes of ref 
in 1502 for the Franciscan friars studying at Paris. They 
by the minister general, Aegidius Delphin, at the solicitation 
VI, Louis XII, and the French parlement. This document 
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Vincent G. Tegeder, O.S.B., professor of American 


John’s University, Collegeville, has been 


named presid 
Midwest History Conferenc 


> for 
to congratulate Father 


Li 


Vincent, one 
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Colman J. Barry, assistant professor of history in St. J 
Collegeville, was named executive secretary of the 
Academy and editor 


hn’s Universit 
American Benedictin« 
of the American Benedictine Review at a meeting 
the academy held in Chicago on November 3. The appointment was 
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of as his 
articles already 
His most recent work, a two 
volume collection of original sources entitled Readings in Church History 
will be published by the Newman Press during the present year. He will 
likewise be one of the participants in the two-day symposium at the 
University of Minnesota on January 29-30 which will be devoted to 


mmigration history in honor of Theodore C. Blegen who is retiring after 
? 


venty years as dean of the university’s graduate school 


The American Benedictine Academy was founded in 1947 and includes 


at the present time representatives of thirty abbeys and priories and 
fifty convents in the United States. It is divided into six sections 
ciences, philosophy, 


sacred 
social sciences, education-psychology, fine arts, and 
library science with each section holding biennial meetings 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


tts del XX XV Congresso di Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. (Torin 
1-4 settembre 1956). (Rome: Istituto per la Storia del Risorgiment 
Italiano. 1959. Pp. xxix, 374.) 

Chis volume, published through the generosity of the Committee for 
Celebration of the Centennial of the Congress of Paris, contains the trans 

tions of the meeting of the thirty-fifth congress of the history of th 
Ri 


orgimento which, quite appropriately, was held at Turin on Septemb 
1-4, 


1956. The volume also contains the text of the scholarly paper pr 
ented by Professor Franco Valsecchi on the Italian problem in European 
liplomacy from 1849 to 1856, and the text of the thirty papers presented 
the several sessions of the congress 

Professor Valsecchi sounded the keynote and high standard 
the papers submitted. Taking as his subject the history of the Italian Ri 
gimento in the wider framework of European history, he enlarges the cor 


ept, which in the past has restricted the Risorgimento to a national, an 


it times even a regional, sphere as though it had been a local phenomeno: 
and views the Risorgimento instead as an integral and essential part 
mtemporary European history. He does so not merely in his study 
the diplomatic aspects of the Risorgimento problem, but more as an i 
portant European event which greatly influenced the evolution of European 
history as a whole. Professor Valsecchi examines not only the role of the 
Risorgimento in the ideological and political framework of the century, 
but also the economic and social relations between Italy and the other 
European countries. Adopting a masterly and ingenious method, Val 
secchi first analyzes the western alliances, their disintegration, the inte 
vention of Piedmont, the Congress of Paris, and then concludes that ir 
the belabored vigil of the first international experience, the policy o 
Cavour ultimately found the pathway that led to the achievement of Italy 
dependence and unification 


In unison with the general theme of the cong 


treatment, the 


‘rs dealt with many aspects of Italian an 
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Crimean War and th 


; 


yngress of Paris and their relation to Italian his 
ry such, e.g., ger Aubert’s “Thi yian government and the 
preliminaries of the Gaeta Conference 

It is regrettable that no paper was presented on the views and policies 
of the Vatican on the Crimean War and the of Paris, and, 
no paper was presented on the strong and ur 
in the Crimean War and th 
gress of Paris. Both subjects would have 


States in the participation of Piedmont 


hed interesting reac 


two important but untapped sources. It is interesting and, at the 


important to note that while most of the papers, of course, 


five were in French, and one in English. This should en 
American scholars, who have difficulty in expressing themselves in Italian, 
to present scholarly papers at these meetings. (Howarp R 


BARNETT, CLIFFORD R.., et al. Poland 


i 


New York: Grove Press, Inc. 1958. Pp 


his Evergreen paperback is part of the Survey of the World ri 
vhich hopes to be a small reference library on specific countries in the 
world’s major cultural areas. The handy volume on Poland contains much 


information hard to come by for the ordinary reader who may not read 


Polish. The table of contents illustrates the extent of the coverage: hist 


culture and society, geography, population, politics, finance, industry, agri 
culture, public health, education, and the arts. The chapters on literatur« 
and the arts should help dispel the notion that there is no Polish a 
other than Sienkiewicz and that there is no Polish composer besides Ch 


It is unfortunate, however, that the survey of Polish literature 


with the “romantic heritage,” and thus omit yme of the figures of even 
the eighteenth century, e.g., Ignacy Krasicki, the 
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too much that for centuries Poland-Lithuania were multi-religious stat 
that included Latin Catholics, Orthodox Christians under the authority of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Greek Catholics who accepted the authority 
of Rome, Armenian Christians with their own metropolitan in Lwow, Pro 
testants, Jews whose great center in White Ruthenia provided the cultural 
tor Orthodox Jewry and whose pre-World ar II school in 
Lublin attracted scholars from all over tl 
who were polonized in everything but religion. Secondly, in their treatn 
yf recent events in Poland the author and hi workers fell 
spell of the general optimism that greeted th umption 
Gomulka after the October Revolution in 1956. Too ready 
mulka’s testimony about the Polish way t mmunism, the auth 
many Poles, failed to remember Gomulka’s past, his training, and hi 
mate ideological commitments. Nevertheless, the volume is a useful 
book of information on many phases of Polish history, culture, and 
and it gives a fairer treatment of Polish history than one finds in 
manuals. (JAmMes J. ZATKO) 


BAUMAN, SISTER Mary Beata. A Way of Mercy: Catherine McAul 


mtribution to Nursing. (New ork: Vantage Pre 1958. Py 


g 
$3.75.) 


Devotion to the sick has, indeed, become a “way of mercy” for whi 
the daughters of Mother Catherine McAuley have become known th« 
over. In this slim volume the author has delineated the foundress of tl 
Sisters of Mercy against a historical background of an Ireland and Ens 
land beset with social ills that came with industrialization and the 
existent harsh religious penal code. Enough of the early life of Cather 
McAuley is given to show how well she retained her religious faith in 
face of the adverse religious surroundings into which she was placed afte: 
being orphaned in 1798. The main stress, however, is in the character 


her work in preparing her first sisters for the profession of nursing 


A close reading of the excellent critical bibliographical essay (Appendi: 
\) demonstrates a persistent interest in McAuleyana since the 

the congregation was published in 1847, just six yea 

the foundress. The present work re-examines the material, 


» point of view of Mother McAuley’s devotion to the sick. For 
the first work emphasizing this point of view (p. 126), S 
mstitutions of the congreg: 


foundress. There i 


upplemented by numer 
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BLINZLeR, Joser. The Trial of Jesus. Translated by Isabel and Floren¢ 
McHugh. (Westminster: Newman Press. 1959. Pp. xi 

According to the tradition of the Gospels both Jew 
the responsibility for the condemnation and crucifixion 
reth. The viewpoint of the Gospels, however, tends to und 
heavily Jewish responsibility and to judge more leniently the 
Roman procurator. Contrary to a common opinion, the action taken by th« 
Sanhedrin in the trial of Jesus appears to have followed the legal proce 
dures in vogue at the time. At least, it cannot be proved that the actions of 
the court were legally irregular. The evidence indicates, however, that the 
aim of the court was to seek a conviction at all costs, independently of a 
valid juridical foundation for condemnation of the accused. Both the San 
hedrin and those who inspired its attitude of judgment bear the immediate 
responsibility for the unjust conviction. Less involved, but still seriously 
guilty of the result, were those citizens of Jerusalem who permitted them 
selves to be persuaded to demand of the Roman procurator a ratification 
of the sentence of the Sanhedrin. The victim of this harassment, Pontiu 
Pilate, must be adjudged guilty of serious injustice in allowing political 
considerations to prevail over just judgment. 

The patience and skill of Dr. Blinzler’s scholarship hav 
mented these conclusions on the trial. The English translation, achieved 


1 


with competence, has been made from the revised German edition of 1955 
The author has in effect shown that in death Jesus affirmed a constant 
teaching of His life: guilt is essentially human, not Jewish or Roman. Th 
execution of Jesus leaves no obstacle to fulfillment between Jew and Chri 
tian of the core of His moral teaching » of God and 

(CurRIsTIAN P. CEROKE) 


Brett-JAMEs, ANTHONY. General Graham, Lord 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 1959. Pp. xv, 368. $8.50 


In this biography of Thomas Graham 
author has attempted to give long overdue 
the British army as a lieutenant colone 


: 


a regiment of infantry, and who, throug 


the wars against Revolutionary and Napoleonic Fra 


‘ 


of lieutenant general 





the Bath. Graham’s military experiences make for an interesting, 


ving, and descriptive account. His tours of duty with the British army 


vith its allies took him to France, Italy, Minorca, Sicily, Malta, Egypt, 

Sweden, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Over a third of the book 

to the campaign in Portugal and Spain under Sir John Moore 

ind the Duke of Wellington. In addition to these men the reader meets 

uch friends of Graham as Lord Nelson, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 

ind Count Joseph Radetzky. Footnotes are mostly of the descriptive type, 

» generally identifiable through information in the text, and 

is a bibliography of the manuscript and printed materials used. An 

ndex, plates, maps, and an attractive printing job help to enhance this 
eful biography of a “jewel of a man.” (Harotp D, LANGLEY) 


CLARK, G. Kitson. Guide for Research Students Working « 


Subjects. (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 56. $ 


[his brief guide assumes the conditions present at the University of 
Cambridge, but most of the advice given is of such broad application as 
to be useful to students doing historical research elsewhere. The author's 
intention and the size of the work preclude an exhaustive treatment of his 
torical method, but the three appendices, which constitute a third of the 
text, give essays on sources for further reading under the following titles 
Books on Historical Research, the Search for Materials, and Working 
lools. In the body of the work Mr. Clark offers the kind of suggestions 
that might be given by an advisor to his student, leaving the more technical 
knowledge to be acquired as needed. In this vein the beginner is assured 
that historical research is basically common sense and does not always 
require mastery of various complicated and difficult techniques. However, 
even the elementary rules of common sense may be lost sight of, so the 
uthor presents some of the problems students should consider, basic infor 

ation that they may find helpful, and certain points students sometimes 

rget 

Mr. Clark discusses the reasons for historical research and the choice 

subject; he advises against delaying too long in putting one’s ideas on 

iper because many have found the actual writing the hardest part of th 
task. He devotes considerable time to explaining the proper use of bibliog 
raphy, footnotes, and appendices; and warns the researcher of the painful 
necessity of leaving out much of what he has discovered. The student 
hould remember “the goal is to produce an interesting, readable, lucid 
ignificant piece of work.”” While gathering material, accurate and well 
xed notes should be kept—nothing should be left to memory. This 
hure contains many helpful ideas and provides an encouraging and 

ful introduction for the beginner. (Cart D. H1nrIcHsEen) 
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Coun-Hart, Louis. The Public Physicians of Ancient Greece. {Smith 
College Studies in History, Volume 42.] (Northampton: Smith Colleg: 
1956 Pp. 91.) 


Mr. Cohn-Haft here reviews the literary and epigraphic evidence aft 


a 
ing the public physicians, the tatroi demosieuontes, of ancient Gre 
is often the case with studies of ancient 

least n eagre for Athens, and he de velops a Cf 

that these public physicians were not, 

health officers whose duties includ 


whatever they may have become 


physicians paid a fixed annual sul urage them to maintain 


dence (and practice) in a specific city. In an age of migratory physicia 


PCCOR TZ 1 Gua 


is would insure the availabilit; physician with 
cations; some cities had none. Mr. C laf suggestion that sucl 
appointment may have been an early form of medical licen 
vincing, and does not sufficiently take into account the wide range 
ifications possessed by medical and paramedical practitioners in the 
world 


This monograph is a thoroughly reasone 
of the incomplete evidence on this aspect of classical Greek soci 
ill-tempered attacks upon the real or fancied misadversions of his 
sors, e.g., where he sneers at Sir Clifford Allbutt’s ability to read 
and betrays a misunderstanding of why the Regius professor of 


i 


Cambridge should interest himself in medical history (p 


lead many readers to feel that lack of scholarly urbanity detracts 
otherwise stimulating book, introducing that rarest of things 


and believable, inte rpretation ol! well-marshalled 1 ence 
> HARPE ) 


Concres pE Droit CANONIQUE MEDIEVAL, Louvain et Bruxelles 
Juillet 1958. Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, fas 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain. 1959 
paper, fb .260.) 


Pp 
This volume contains the pr 
Canon Law held during the Bru 
Che congress had a joint 

in Mediaeval Canon Law 

and the Faculty of C 

(Henri Wagn 


n 


ith two in Spanish 
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especially, indicate progress toward the desired editing and publishing of 
ollections and commentaries of the period. Some of the specific matters 
include: study of the manuscripts of the Decree of Gratian (Rambaud 
Buhot), pre-Gratian collections (Ryan), synodal statutes of the dioceses 
of France (Guizard),commentaries on the constitutions of the [Vth Lateran 
Council (Garcia Garcia), and the work of Ricardus icus, a glossato1 
f the Compilatio I (Lefebvre). 

hese studies and reports are in a sense the first published fruits of th 
[Institute of Research and Study, apart from its annual bulletin which ap 
pears in Traditio. The institute, with headquarters in Washington, may 
see in these papers a step toward the ultimate publication of mediaeval 
canonical texts in a Monumenta Iuris Canonici. Although these papers 
will be of greatest interest to specialists in mediaeval canon law, their 
significance—especially as the promise of future editing and publication 
of sources—should not be underestimated by historians of the Middle Ages 
Professor Kuttner clearly expressed the broader consequences of what 
may seem at first glance a narrow field in these words: 


We must see that there is something greater involved in the study of medieval 
canon law, for, in any effort at understanding the foundations of our civiliza 
tion; at understanding the development of its laws and institutions in all their 
pluralistic variety, from the smallest social units to the international level; and 
above all, in any effort at finding the principles of a just and peaceful order, the 
study of the medieval canonical tradition must hold a significant place. (Frep 
erIcK R. McManus) 


pe BeEauMONT, GusTAVE. Marie, or Siavery in the United States: A 
Vovel of Jacksonian America. Translated from the French by Barbara 
Chapman. With an introduction by Alvis L. Tinnin. (Stanford: Stanford 


University Press. 1958. Pp. xx, 252. $4.95.) 


Gustave de Beaumont accompanied Alexis de Tocqueville on the i 


ion tour of American prisons which provided the raw material 


latter’s classic, Democracy in America. Beaumont also prod 
vf what he found in America. Marie, ow l’Esclavage aus 


Tableau de moeurs Américaines, which went through five 


en years, but was forgotten soon after. The book consist 


rate elements; the first is a novel dealing with the 


ty 
DEEL 


merican racial injustice upon Gudovic, an ideali 


beloved, Marie, a beautiful girl gr 
is enough to establish her legally and socially as a 
The novel is replete with romantic trappings ever 


mercifully spared us some of the 


that racial injust 
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States transcends slavery, is made clearly enough. The remainder of th« 
work presents Beaumont’s essays on such subjects as the social and politi 
cal condition of the slaves and of the free Negros, American women, “blue 
laws,” and the Indian. These often present, in a more systematic way, 
the ideas and events used in the novel. Thus the chapter “Riot” in the 
novel is based upon a “Note on the New York Race Riots of 1834.” 


The difficulty with the book is that it attempts to do two things at onc: 
The novel is a means of communicating the facts of the racial situation 
in the United States to an audience unwilling to read sociological treatises, 
while the essays are for the more serious minded. The probable result is 
confusion in both camps. Beaumont’s perceptiveness as a social critic is 
impressive; his discussion of the difficulties attendant upon abolition 
especially acute. Much of what he has to say about the attitude of oth 
Americans toward the Negro is still true today; less a tribute to his pr 
phetic powers, perhaps, than a commentary on our national backwardn 
However, he must be judged as a novelist, and it is as a noveli 
fails. (James F. RicHarpson ) 


DIAMANT, ALFRED. Ausirian Catholics and the Social 


1933. (Florida: University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. iv, $2.00.) 


It is difficult to present in eighty pages so important a problem in 
brief and fateful history of the Austrian Republic. The outstanding featu 
of Austria then was its internal division into two hostile camps: 
Catholic-conservative and the Socialist. The author analyzes two 
of Catholic solutions for the social question, viz., restoration 
organic social order (Sozstalreform), and gradual reform within the 
ing social framework (Soztalpolitik). 

Two main sources of the Austrian Catholic theory were the encyclical 
of the popes and the social theory of the Romantics. Under the influenc: 
Romantics, and of the specifically Austrian institutions, Austrian Cathol 
social thought developed differently from the social thought of Catholic 
elsewhere. The author claims that the strength of the Socialis 
Catholic clerical movement into an anti-Socialist 
seem to believe that their historical experience 
strongly authoritarian state. For the development 
ment the publication of Quadragesimo anno by Piu 
nificance. The emphasis on corporative organi 
to the whole development of Austrian Catholi 


After a comprehensive analysis of variou 


reaches the conclusion that by 1931 Austri 


united in mination to destt 
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its stead a corporative regime” (p. 72) which resulted in the creation 

the Corporative Constitution of May 1, 1934. While the advocates of 
Sosialpolitik were committed to the maintenance of existing social insti- 
tutions and of the capitalist economy, the principal weaknesses of the 
Sosialreform were its “divorce from empirical research and its pro-petty- 
bourgeois bias” (p. 77). 

\ careful observer of the Austrian scene of that time may agree with 
the author’s conclusion that the outstanding feature of Austrian Catholic 
thought was the fact that it failed to distinguish between the state as 
the area of compulsory action and society as the area of voluntary action 
Was the contempt for democracy really a “dominant theme of Catholic 
political thought all along” in Austria? Does the failure of Austrian Cath 

lics justify the author’s final conclusion that one “might well ask whether 
utopia of the Catholic theorists has come to life anywhere at all” ? 

Despite the fact that this brochure lacks an English translation of 
numerous German terms and an index, this scholarly and well-documented 
study is an interesting contribution to a discussion of an important question 
in the history of central Europe. (Grorce |. Prric) 


Dippte, CHARLES E. and Artuur J. O. ANnpberson (Translators) 
Florentine Codex—General History of the Things of New Spain by Fray 
Bernadino de Sahagun. Book 9, The Merchants, translated from the Aztec 
(Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press. 1959. Pp. 97. $6.50.) 


For the study of the Aztec civilization, Sahagun’s classic is, of course, 
indispensable. The ninth book of the Florentine Codex, that which deals 
with the merchant groups of the Aztec Empire, represents the latest addi- 
tion to the over-all project of translating the complete Aztec text into read 
able English for this major source. This monumental project, undertaken 
jointly by the School of American Research, the University of New Mex 

and the Bandelier Centennial Committee, initiated some years back 
by the late Dr. Hewitt and Dr. Morley, and continued by Dr. Dibble and 
Dr. Anderson with the original goals in mind, is now reaching completion 
It represents a major effort and is of utmost value to the historian, anthro 
pologist, and the student 

Chroughout the books so far translated careful, scholar] 
standards have been maintained; this latest effort is no exception. Fully 
illustrated, with the Aztec account paralleling the English text, the mood 
created is one which resembles that of Sahagun’s sixteenth-century world 
The Florentine Codex, that is the Aztec account in the Laurentian Library 


at Florence, is one of three manuscripts written by Sahagtu 


his work. In translating this account into English a genui service ha 


performed, one which cannot be overpraised. (JoserH A. ELLis) 
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DouGHerty, Joun J. Searching the Scriptures. A Popular Introduction 
to the Bible. (New York: Hanover House. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1959 
Pp. 239. $3.95.) 


This is a popular introduction to the books of both Testaments by 
signor Dougherty who formerly taught Scripture at the archdiocesan 
nary of Newark and is now president of Seton Hall University. It 
rately reflects his life of study and public activity, in that a wick 
of scholarly works and an acquaintance with recent progress in 
research appear in a book that has also a light, popular touch. The unp: 


tentious volume is written to attract and inf rm the layman, indicati: 


what he should look for, how he may best understand certain books. and 


how modern archaeological discoveries illustrate many biblical passagt 


More space is given to the Old Testament than to the New, but no biblic: 
book escapes some attention 
With the Divino A fflante Spiritu encyclical of 1943 a definite 
and encouragement was given to Catholic bi holars 
“broader” ideas, such as the literary 
etc. All these more or less assured result 
adopted here in order to help the laymai 
s divine, it is also human, and thi 
tively printed volume closes with 
in historical chart of date 
entire Bible. Catholic scholas 
(in English) a popula: 
the Bible. Monsignor 
(RoLaAND FE. Murpny 


Hitrcucock, WILLIA 


ley and Los Angeles: University 
’ 


SU 


cial history of the period ot 
Revolt, a treatment of the ial 1 religious background 
the knights und Franz n Sickingen against the Archbi 
in August 
author claim 
pletely unde 
gious thought 


it Trier by the territ 


author begin 


ki 
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consequent upon the strengthening of the position of the princes in Ger- 
many. This meant an end to the favorable position previously occupied by 
the knights. In addition, the increasing use by the princes of mercenary 
troops was making the military functions of the knights obsolete. Since the 
knights belonged to the feudal era, it became apparent by the time of their 
revolt in 1522 that they had lost their role in the political and economic 
life of Germany. To recoup their losses in the face of the rising cities and 
merchants, the knights grouped into leagues such as the League of Landau 
in 1522. Historians previously have given the impression that the knights 
is a whole followed Luther in manifesting hostility toward the Catholic 
Church and greed for her goods. The author, however, and more recent 
authorities present a picture of the knights as far less unified. Some of 
them used Lutheranism to preserve their own interests against the princes 
the cities, and the Church; but it is not correct to speak of a bond of 
unity among the knights in support of Franz von Sickingen and Ulrich von 
Hutten and their Lutheran inclinations. Consequently, there was never a 
knights’ rebellion in the sense of a general or unified uprising. It is with 
this interpretation that the author makes his valuable contribution. It is 
apparent that the author has read far more widely than is suggested by 
the brief bibliography. Case studies such as this make a significant contri- 
bution to the social history of the period of the Protestant Revolt. (Georce 
i. TIFFANY) 


Hocan, James (Ed.). Négociations de M. le Comte d’Avaux en 
inde (1689-90). Supplementary Volume. (Dublin: Stationery Office 


the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1958. Pp. xxxvi 


When William of Orange accepted the English throne 

King James II had already fled to France where he arrange 

with Louis XIV against their common enemy. Louis supplied James with 
money, men, and supplies for a military expedition to Ireland against the 
Protestant Ulsterites who tavored William. Accompanying the army as 
Louis’ ambassador and paymaster to James was Jean-Antoine de Mesmes 
Comte d’Avaux, one of France’s leading diplomats. In 1934 the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission published most of d’Avaux’s Irish correspondence 


n the Négocitations de M. le Comte d Avaux en Irlande ¥.90 that was 


from the archive tf the Ministére des Affair 


um’s Mackintosh Papers, and f1 the 
Public Record Office. The present volur 
‘Avaux manuscripts dated March 6 thr 
the events surrounding the invas 

siege of Londonderry. Part A of thi 


f thirty letters or reports written by the count 
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and Dublin; Part B, of six letters addré ssed to him from the Ministére 


la Guerre. The documents have been reproduced in the ori 


without modernization or correction 
D’Avaux’s reports on the 
full of rich detail that 


pl ( cobite cause in Ulster ar 


thing 
they contain accounts « ;, the nun 
ber and disposition of the French army, its mov ts d its success 


failure. One remarkable feature of the letters adverse criticism of 


the Hamilton brothers, Ri rd and Anthon who took 


1 foremost part 
in the Jacobite war. D’Avaux frequently ngl 


" } ' le? _ 
bhage a4 ' Ait y ait i 


petence of Richard who led the forces attacking 


Anthony for the collapse of the northern campaign rprising dis 


affection toward the Hamiultons and r influential fami see! to ha 


grown trom dAvau 
the French 


The correspondence fills only a third part of thi 
of indices of names, place and subject matter to b original and 
supplementary volumes that render them that much more useful. M1 


Hogan’s lengthy introduction not reader with the natur 


and scope of these documents, but 
d’Avaux manuscripts through two and a half centuries o 


their final resting places. (Martin J]. HAvRAN 


HuGHES L. and Ropert F. Fri 


in Tudor-Stuart igi 1 Documentar 


1714 (New \ 


lo imagine a pre-legal 
find the reading of this volume 
bined source and textbook for 
times, the scope of this carefully 
challenging. Pertinent examples of e> 
a breadth of political and institutional development 
fulness for all students in th 1¢ area of the humani 
for most of the docum 
the 1616 edition of 


include the Statute 
the Journals 

Lords and House mmons 

sented by Sir John Fortescue, Edward as Smith 

Richard Hooker through the Elizabethan era. Calvi ! , Hobbe 


Locke are given brief recognition in the Stuart period 


editors seem to have lost sight of their avowed purpose. More challengi 
and enlightening excerpts might have been fo in Cuthbert Tunstall 
Thomas More, Reginald Pole, John Rastell 


Stephen Gardiner. Sucl 
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have contributed greatly toward the inter] 
t Appeals to Rome, the 1534 Act fo 
the 1555 Second Statute af Repeal. Th« 
the supine political expediency, and the malleability 
the hand f Henry \ Ill are 


the 1534, 1536, and 1543 successio 


er, this volume 
service for g1 


Hu G. Dwyer) 
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buried in Santa Chiara. Once outside Naples the reader is taken on a 


tour that includes a variety of places and personalities. Not all will be of 
interest to everyone, perhaps, but the is much to remind one of Greece 
and imperial Rome, of mediaeval times as well as modern. The accent is 
on the past rather than on the pr: as well it should be in a region 


that has so much that has endured for ng. (BeRNarpD C. GERHARDT) 


KAHLER, H. Rom und sein li: Bilder sur Geschichte und Kultur 
Ausgewahlit und eingeleitet von Heinz Kahler. (Munich: Bayerische 
Schulbuch-Verlag. 1958. Pp. 44 and 288 Plates. DM 29.80.) 


rhis is an excellent work. The introduction contains a penetrating 
ketch of Roman art and architecture to the end of Antiqui As in the 
case of Latin literature, it is now recognized more and more 
art, in spite of all that it ov to the Greeks, or more specifically to Hel 
lenistic art, is itself creative, revealing qualities that are distinctly and 


> 


characteristically Roman iristianity gave a new orientation to Roman 
art. The pagan basilica, e.g., was adapted to serve the needs of Christiat 
worship. Christianity infused a new spirit and a new meaning into ancient 
art, and the last phase of ancient art thus becomes the beginning of a new 
age in art, the Christian ag: 

The plates are a well-balanced collection in which each period and t 
are adequately repre and they are magnificently executed. In addi 
tion, there are ni ne drawings in the introduction. The book ha 


index or even a list of plates, but reference is made systematically thr 


ut the introduction to the pertinent plat Che 
(Martin R. P. McGuire) 


Kunner, Hans. Encyclopedia of the Papa translated by Kenneth | 
Northcott. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1958. Pp. 249. $6.00.) 
(he unsuspecting reader who purchases this bi itle will be 
The volum 


biographie 
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Throughout the volume, constructions are clumsy and w 
leads the author into inconsistencies’ and contradictions. Nicholas | 
tured as one who “elevated himself to the position of a judge of eter 
laws, even going so far as to depose archbishops and show that he was 
pope to whom the cause was more important than the rights of human |! 
ings’ —this about a pope who is later commended as a defers 
rights, a man of integrity, “always ready to listen t 
people”! (pp. 49-50). Charles of Anjou is 
thirsty (pp. 91-93); Lucius III and Gregory 
establishing the Inquisition (pp. 282, 288) 
posed “prerequisites for celibacy,” whatever tl 
torical accuracy has also suffered from thx 
sources. From the Renaissance on, th 
ature, art, architecture, and sculpture tl 
with the papacy Praise or condemnati 


rrowed f1 


riginal Italian nati 


which 
Rigi 
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that occurred during the reign of Peter the Great, is the subject of Liliana 
Archibald’s very competent and readable translation. It was not until Mrs 
Archibald began to teach Russian history at the University of Otago, New 
Zealand, that she realized how little was known about the social and eco 
nomic currents agitating Russia during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In an effort to remedy this deficiency in western knowledge she 


undertook this translation, which with its breezy style, up-to-date biblio 


graphical suggestions, and critical notes constitutes a great improvement 
over the earlier translation of C. a Hogarth 

In this day of increasing contacts between Soviet Russia and the west- 
‘rm world, Klyuchevsky’s comments about foreign visitors to Russia in the 
ighteenth century would seem to be almost equally valid for contemporary 
visitors. Klyuchevsky maintained that foreigners tended to be unduly im 
pressed by the industrial strength of Russia. To these superficial observers, 
Russia was one big factory in which hitherto hidden riches were every 
where being extracted from the earth and in which hammer and forge 
resounded everywhere. Also interesting is Klyuchevsky’s conviction that 
Peter’s association with the West was merely a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. Peter needed western Europe to train Russians in financial 
nd administrative affairs, as well as in the technical sciences. He was not 
a blind admirer of the West; on the contrary, he distrusted the West and 
felt that it was hostile toward Russia. Mrs. Archibald’s able translation of 
Klyuchevsky’s excellent work will be read with profit both by students 
of Russian history and by general readers who wish to acquire information 
about a crucial period in the evolution of modern Russia. (Evsie A. 


CARRILLO) 


LAURENTIN, RENE, Dom BERNARD BILLET, and )} L GALLAND. 
Procés de Lourdes. |Lourdes. Documents Authentique ome | (Paris: 
P, Lethielleux. 1959. Pp. 398. Fr. 1.710.) 

his volume, the fifth in a series designed to provide authentic docu 
mentation of the history of the apparition at Lourdes in 1858, is concerned 
with the episcopal investigation into the character of Bernadette Soubirou 
the quality of the spring in the grotto of Lourdes, and the cures alleged to 
have been effected. It gives an almost day-to-day account of the carrying 
out of the investigation from October 20, 1858, to April 1, 1860. The deci 
sion of the bishop regarding the nature of the events of 1858 at Lourde 
was given only in 1862. The chronicle of the last part of the investigation 
including the circumstances surrounding the final episcopal pronouncement 
will form the subject matter of a sixth volume of the series. In the 
of the authors, this fifth volume contains the substance of tl ni 
n which the final decision rested. 
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In the course of the investigation, testimony was taken from eyewitnesses 
and others in close touch with the principal witnesses. Recourse was had to 
the expert knowledge of medical doctors and hydrogeologists. The testi- 
mony thus gathered at the instance of the bishop is published for the first 


time in the volume under consideration. The authors have reported in great 
detail the matter turned up by the investigators. Their account is supported 


by letters, minutes, official reports, medical and other scientific attestations, 

and contemporary accounts. The reader is in effect given access to the 

materials on which the bishop based his judgment. Anyone interested in 

securing a firsthand acquaintance with the “Lourdes case” could do no 

better than consult this series and, for the diocesan investigation, this 
(M. H. QuIntan) 


LeiTes, NATHAN. On the Game of Politics in France 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 190. $4.50.) 


This well written work deals primarily with the last eight years of the 
Fourth Republic. It is not the history of these years but rather a study of 
the “rules” and “regulations” which tended to govern actions of the politi 
cal class in France. The author first deals with the various factions of the 
fourth Republic and their doctrines—or their lack of doctrines. “I pro 
pose to deal only with those parliamentary groups, cliques, and individuals,’ 
Mr. Leites writes in his introduction, “who essentially accepted the French 
constitutional status quo. This excludes not only the Communists but also 
the ‘extreme right’” (p. 1). He then takes up five trends which he finds 
prevalent in these years. They are: “The Struggle Against Responsibility,” 
“Designs for Failure,” “The Resources of Time,” “Precautions and Ar 
rangements,’ and “The Search for a Force Majeure.” Having discusse: 
these items at length, the author applies them in the last chapter entitle: 
“Epilogue: Spring 1958,” in which he points out how each contributed to 
the fall of the Fourth Republic. There is no bibliography, but the book 

well documented in the footnotes appearing at the end. This study was 
published originally as Du Malaise politique en France by Librairie Plon 

in 1958. The present version contains revisions and extensive 
The study is concluded by a most helpful eleven-page index. 
GALLAHER ) 


NIS { } d Adamnan’s De Locis Jancis 
3.] (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced S 


na series, comes from the hand 
ollege, Maynooth, now teaching 
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that Arculfus was a bishop in Gaul who had travelled for some time in the 
Holy Land and was shipwrecked on the coast of Britain on his return 
Adamnan took down from him an account of his travels and descriptions 
of the holy places and later reworked this with considerable expansion 
from other materials at his disposal. Geyer’s edition in the [tinera Hier 

solymitana saeculs IT]1-V III { ( SEL, v. 39, (Vienna, 1898 )] was based 
upon four manuscripts, although he mentions twenty-two in hi 

The same four basic manuscripts are utilized, but a different cla 

is attempted. Professor Ludwig Bi as been responsible for the critical 
text which is not normalized as was that of Geyer. The orthograpl 

the manuscripts 1s kept in many instances to show the Hiberni 

f the text. These same peculia 

jonas’ Vita Columbani 


1 case of weighing th 


counting the manuscript 


attested a form as 
mistakes in Geyer’ 
of earlier editior 
portray floor plar 
cuted and show a 
testimomta printed 


Scottus’ use of thi 
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defines the unity and basic dignity of people everywhere and helps t 

dispel the isolationist darkness that enshrouds most moderns. Significantly 
the book is about peoples, not nations, for it treats primarily of cultures 
Che first forty pages set down some cultural and religious facts about the 
human race as a whole. The remainder of the book consists of a trav 
elogue, in which the author’s firsthand experience on his extensive 
world’s journey ably suited him for the task of depicting the cultural and 
religious aspects of man in his various habits and habitats. Deftly inte 

persed among these accounts of the various peoples are seventeen three 
to hve-page vignettes which state their message of humanity with a warmth 
and a personal touch. Copious illustrations speak a language that is a 
delight to the eye, and charts and other educational devices are smoothly 
ncorporated to complete this universal image of man. All combine t 

reate a sense Of missionary urgency. 


Some common misconceptions are rectified. “It would be a good thing if 

people would not speak of races in terms of color,” e.g., use Negroid 
of black (p. 27). “The part the Spanish played in developing 
yuntry is often forgotten or distorted” as a result of our Anglo-Saxon 
ulture and language influencing our thinking and history books (p. 60 
Modern Africa bustling with life, the Negro contribution in America be 
ing second only to the English, the Italian’s role as the chief moulder 
European civilization are samples of similar insights tragic century 
nationalism is here called to task by 
peoples and their cultures. The resp 
for the human family under God 


for or within the family,” but “exists for 


catholic book will reward Catholics immensely. (LEoNARD | 


Rospsins, Rosset. Hore 


Centuries. (New Yor! 


irleton Brown t 


Middle English ly 
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A large part of the last two centuries of mediaeval England was marked 
by the turbulence of the Hundred Years’ War, and the English 
of their repeated failure to consolidate their conquests 
demoralized— every defeat across the channel was fol 
and political upheavals at home. It was this violent characte: 
more than anything else, it seem hicl 
poets and lyricists and inspired them 
another emerging from the ferment 


| 


rhis anthology represents an import 
of mediaeval England, and its value is considerably enhanced by 
bins’ thirty-one pages of introduction which include a classificatio 
most significant types of historical ry and a highly instructive 
of the selected poems, an analysis which he has woven skillfully agai: 
the tumultuous background of English life during the close of th 
Ages. About a third of the volume is taken up with scholar] 
there is a glossary of forty-five pages and an index of first line 
tribute to his industry and scholarship that he was able to 
these poem with such selective care that they g1 
glimpse of the remarkable age whi 
pEus V. TULEJA 


ROGERS, FRANCIS 
1 King of Portugal 
Pp 120. $5.0( 
Some years ago in another journal 


ut in connection with the 


‘ yt 
ip} 


imprints in the James Ford Bell Collection of th 


that that particular work was a negligible contrib 


was outrageously over} 
hirst deficiency 
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ince The Obedien« 
Arts a 
design 
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to Innocent VIII 
The oration was twice printed 
ance, althe ugh it is not po ib 
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Portuguese royal house’s accomplishn against 


Portugal and overseas. The present edition contains a fa 
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tion of the rarer 8 fols. edition, a translation, the historical | ind 


ackgt ) 
commentary on the significance and history of the text, and notes 
University of Minnesota is to be congratulated on the text, Profes 


Rogers is also to be felicitated on this edition. It is a model of skillful edit 


1 
ing, embracing both historical and linguistic techniques, and characteriz: 


by the proper use of imagination. (Grorce C. A. Bornrer) 


N, Louis D., Jr. (Ed Teach the Freeman. The Correspondenc. 


erford B. Haves and Slater Fund for Negro Education, 1881 


In a letter 
Hayes wrote: “] interest in pending public qu 


1 
' 


f education he South—particularly for the 


Hayes had already been actively partici 
outherners as a trustee of the Peabody Foundation 
the directorship of the Slater Fund whose expressed 
ation of the Negro. The work under 1 

relating to the work of the Slater Fund by 
part played by Hayes as its head. " 
edited by Professor Rubin, who in 
oe lig it alue these volumes have 
he traces the background of the problem of southern 
pecific difficulties » Negro faced in obtaining even a m¢ 
the South following the Civil War. The afte 
ught southern education to a sad state. Where to fit the ne 
Negro into the picture concerned a number of responsible southe 
nd certain philanthropic interests in the North. John Fox Slater, 
ch, Connecticut, industri , soug o aid the effort of Negro educ: 


establishing the Slater Fund which he capitalized at $1,200,000 
irpose of the fund, as is clear from the corrs 


' nN 
¢ 
} li 


Bacon and Hayes, was to bring the Negr 
ugh education, in particular, vocational education 
which came unsolicited to President Hayes are 

obtaining insig] into the attitude of individual N« 
] ndence between Haye 


it Negro si ir and champion of Negr« 


difference of view on the education of the 


f these volumes is devoted to the letters to Hayes from the 


general agent of the Fund, Dr. Atticus G. Haygood. Although Hay 
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good’s efforts for Negro education are clear, what comes through the cor 
respondence is the personality of the general agent and the differences 
which existed between Haygood and certain members of the Slater Fund 
committee, chiefly the attitude of Morris K. Jesup, New York financier 
Haygood’s letters are filled with apologies relating to his endeavors, and 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish Haygood’s efforts for the Slater 
Fund and his activities on behalf of the Methodist Church South. Dr 
Haygood’s role as general agent of the Slater Fund ended when he was 
appointed bishop of the Methodist Episcopal South. The temper of thx 
correspondence with Haygood’s successor, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, shows a 
marked change for the better. Hayes felt the Negro education problem 
had been solved by the 1890's, but this was premature. Professor Rubin’s 
volumes will serve as a worthwhile contribution toward a better under- 
standing of the role of the Negro in American history, and of early Negro 
education in particular. (NicnHoLtas J. AMATO) 


ScHNeEIDER, Louis and Sanrorp M. DornsuscH. Popular Religion 
Inspirational Books in America. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1958. Pp. xi, 173. $4.50.) 


rhis careful study in the sociology of religion is a highly readable adap 
tation of a professionally produced piece of research done by two profes- 
sors who serve respectively on the faculties of Purdue University and the 
University of Washington. Their technique was to examine the content of 
the forty-six best selling books in religion in the years 1875-1955 para 
graph by paragraph, scoring them on the basis of mention of certain key 
ideas in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Rabbi Joshua L. Liebman is the 
only Jew represented; the Catholics include Bishop Sheen, James Keller, 
John A. O’Brien, Thomas Merton, and Ernest Dimnet; the rest are 
Protestants, notably Harry E. Fosdick, Emmet Fox, Norman V. Peale, 
and Peter Marshall. Mary Pickford’s Why Not Try God? is considered; 
a surprise entry is Daphne du Maurier in behalf of Moral Rearmament 
with Come Wind, Come Weather. Fosdick, Fox, and Peale are limited 
to three books each for analysis, even though they had more titles 
by the criterion of sales. None of the sociological apparatus is giver 
the “code-book” of categories used in the analysis 

What emerges is a completely fair and tasteful discussion 
lelicate themes, couched in very good language. The history 
religion is reflected in the moods and truths dominant in vari 
lhe interests of the authors range from such self-evident proj 
‘High octane thinking means Power Performance” to th 
less evident, “If I have no cross to bear today I shall n 


ward.” 
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At one point the authors write: “Thought is magically master over all 
circumstance. Like things affect or bring about like things. Bad leads to 
bad; good leads to good—invariably—and the law runneth forward and 
back. . Tragedy has no meaning. .. . Whatever the exceptions to this 
representation [the authors note them all-Rev.], it is central to the litera 
ture in the sense that there is no other equally pervasive, equally coherent 
pattern of thinking to be found in it. One might call it a model pattern of 
the literature. The Catholics do not represent a solid phalanx against it 


(pp. 139 f.). (Gerarp S. SLoyan) 


SCULLARD, H. H. From the Gracchi to Nero. A History 
B.C. to A.D. 68. (New York: Frederick A 
xi, 450. $6.00.) 


Within the dates indicated in the title, th 


d 
ind was replaced by the Principate which, 
t J 


crisis in the revolt against Nero. It is 
all ancient history—and, incidentally, 
formed. The Late Republic and Early Principat 
treated separately, with a resulting loss of continuity 


tive. Accordingly, Professor Scullard, a k ading 


— 


' 
‘ 


tory, decided to write a short, unified political and cult 
from the Gracchi to Nero. His exposition is based o1 

f the ancient sources and ; )-to-date control of m« 

notes (pp. 381-434) contain select bibliography and 

versial points and problems. The author exhibits his 

ybjectivity and accuracy in his treatment of the Gracchi, ( 
Claudius, and Nero. His chapter on Judaism and Early Chri 
luding his evaluation of the Qumran community, is very well 


narrative, moreover, 1 . a and readable. The book i 
ps, and a genealogical table of the Julio-Claudian 
This is an excellent book and it is a ecommend it 


ghly. (Martin R. P. McGuire) 


r 


SENN, ALFRED Ericu. The Emergence fodern Lithuania 


York: Columbia University Press. 1959, Pp. x, 272. $6.00.) 


k which must be welcomed by al 
illy those concerned with the t 
f the area. Its author is a young American scholar wh 
volume only after an extensive investigation into 


ource materials and especially the Saulys Archives. Sent 
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chapter of his work to sketching the origin and development of Lithuanian 
nationalism. This is followed by seven chapters which treat all phases of 
Lithuanian internal and external problems for the period from September, 
1917, to January, 1920. The last two chapters are devoted to the inde- 


pendent Lithuanian state, and there is a short chronology, a list of the per- 


sonnel who made up Lithuanian governments from 1917 to 1920, a bibliog- 


raphy, and an index. 


Among Senn’s scholarly virtues is a knowledge of the Lithuanian, Rus 
sian, Polish, and German languages which greatly enhances his contribu- 
tion which, incidentaily, includes a presentation of the attitude of Ameri 
cans of Lithuanian descent toward their mother country and of the Ameri- 
can “nonrecognition” policy toward the nationalities of the old Russian 


Empire with the exception of Finland, Poland, and Armenia 


Our critical remarks are few, e.g., the nationality problem of the old 
Russian Empire should have been recognized as forming one whole. It 
would have also been worthwhile to mention that Voldemaras participated 
as an observer at the Congress of Representatives of the non-Russian na 
tionalities, organized by the Ukrainian Rada (parliament) in Kiev, Sep- 
tember 21-28, 1917. Throughout the book the reader comes across the 
names of other victims of Russian imperialism (Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, and Ukraine) which should not have been excluded from the 
index. The Ukrainian city of Lviw, known in English under Austrian ter- 
minology as Lemberg, is given in the Russian form of Lvov (p. 191). To 
term the events of the year 1920 (in which the allied armies of the Uk 
rainian National Republic under Petlura and of the Polish Republic unde: 
Pilsudski attempted to stop the expansion of red Russian imperialism) 
according to the usual Soviet terminology as “Polish-Russian War” i 
contrary to facts about which there exists an extensive literature. This ex 
cellent volume has an extraordinary importance for a proper evaluation of 
the policy of the United States toward the non-Russian nationalities of the 
old Russian Empire. It clarifies the roots of the present tragic situation of 


the free world and the United States. (RomAN SmMAL-STOCKI) 


Soit, Leo F. Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwel 
irmy. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1959, Pp. 150. $4.00.) 


lo the already extensive list of recent titles on the history of England 
in the mid-seventeenth century Professor Solt’s study is a welcome addi- 
tion. Many contemporary scholars have rightly seen in the complex inter- 
play of Puritanism and democracy a problem with peculiarly modern reso 
nances. The English civil war is becoming among American historians 


almost as relevant as our own Civil War, and tts literature may soon prove 
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as redundant. However, the modest monograph under review contributes 
definitely—if not definitively—to one aspect of the central problem: the 
political attitudes, explicit and implicit, of the chaplains in the New Model 
Army. By limiting his scope to the most prominent “saints in arms” (Salt 
marsh, Dell, Peters, Erbury, and Sedgwick) and to the most crucial years 
(from Naseby to the Barebones Parliament), the author risks a revision 
of his own revisionist thesis. But his thesis, within the clearly set focus of 
his study, stands. Far from being the prophets and precursors of a new 
democratic dispensation in history, the chaplains heralded that most total 

tarian and least historical of regimes conceivable: the millenarian Kingdor 

of the Saints. 

\fter filling in a brief background on the events of 1646-1647 and the 
elements of anti-nomianism, Professor Solt develops his thesis by show 
how the authoritarian outweighs the democratic in the nine “polar 
that summarize the complex, often paradoxical, political philosophy 
theology) of the Puritans. For Dell and Saltmarsh (and to a lesser 
the more unpredictable Peters), the positive objective of th« 
was not a covenanted church—much less a nation—gathered by fr 


and girt by fundamental laws. Nor was there to be, even on the 


expediency, a complete toleration of consciences, that would in fact 


in right establish “state freedom” in England. Rather 

as a reign of the saints—as politically deterministi 

that determined their sainthood, and as legally anarchic as 

“power” that gained their victories in the field. Such blunt anti-nomi 
principles left little room for subtle constitutional conclusions. That su 
conclusions actually did eventuate—that, e.g., Woodhouse’s “principl: 
analogy” did become valid—was due not to the chaplains of the army 

to the generals. Cromwell, Ireton—and Monck—were, ironically, 

to look beyond the millennium to the historical fact of England’s continuou 
polity, a polity in which democratic ideas and methods were 

evolving with such undeterministic and vital profusion. (R 


PHorNTON, A. P. The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies 


Martin’s Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 370. $7.50.) 


thi rk becon 
its sub-title: A Study in British Power. The 
in the University College of the West Indies, 
present the various attitudes toward the Briti 
years in order to evaluate their effect on Great 
ffairs. Remembering that Sir Keith Hancock 


is) 1 


| for hol Professor Thornt 
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tudy the definition of Lord Rosebery, in 1899: “. . . that greater pride in 
Empire which is called imperialism and is a larger patriotism.” After 
sketching the course of the British Empire in the nineteenth century the 
author has analyzed the imperial idea at its zenith. Considering the im 
perial movement to have reached its height in Great Britain between 1890 
and 1900, Professor Thornton believes that it never recovered completely 
from the moral implications of the Boer War, in spite of the territorial 
expansion of the empire after World War | 


he author emphasizes that the English found it difficult to understand 
the emotional intensity of aroused nationalism throughout the empire, 
although intellectually and politically they endeavored to make allow- 
ances for it. In stressing the effect of democracy, it is ‘well to recall that 
he has chosen to quote the following passage from John Stuart Mill on 
his title-page: “Such a thing as the government of one people by another 
does not and cannot exist.” Thornton judges the imperial principle to 
have been the most dynamic element in the thought and action of the 
ruling classes of England until after World War II. Even then he believes 
the intellectual argument against it was unsuccessful, since the imperial 
idea had been a faith and an emotion before it became a political program 
He concludes that the faith survived political disasters ; hence, his preoccu 
pation with “emotion” as a corresponding theme with “‘power” in an 
analysis of the imperial idea. (Pau R. Locuer) 


Weser, Evcen. The Nationalist Revival in France, 1905-1914. ( Berke 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 237 
$5.00.) 


Few historians today would deny the fact that there was a nationalist 
revival in France in the years immediately preceding World War I. The 
author, in the opinion of the reviewer, is thus not attempting to prove 
this fact so much as he is to show the extent of the revival. In this well 
written work, Weber distinguishes not simply one revival in the decade 
which began in 1905 but two. The first revival of nationalism followed the 
Moroccan crisis of 1905-1906. Then as the immediate danger passed 
the French people once again sank into complacency. The second, and 
more important, revival e nationalistic spirit in France came witl 
the second Moroccan crisis in 1911. It was exemplified by th 


powe! of Poincaré and the passage t the Three Year Law 


that has been unfolded,” the author writes in his conclusion 


line years seen from on particular point of view. For thi 
have, as it were, isolated the particular circumstance 


and followed them and all events relating 
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145). The work then is not, and was not meant to be, 
ie nine years leading up to the outbreak of the waz 
evidence relating to nationalism. The author 
the | 


a history 


yh 


it deals only with 


has concentrated all of his 
does not believe the 


aris basin, as he attitudes and 
ces changed to 
place was the result 


iny great extent: and what 


influence 


in excellent bibliography 
a most helpful thirteen-page section 
should be pointed out that the 
he Third Republic 


author presupposes a good know! 
on the part of his reader and speaks 
who would be unknown to the read 


ywwledge of the era 


who does not possess a 
(Joun G. GALLAHER) 


VAN ZELLER, Husert, O.S.B. The Holy Rul 
nslation for Monks. (New York: 


Sheed 
Despite the fact, that his name is Dutch and hi 
work is an English Benedicti1 
nsiderable artistic, as well as literary, ability 
f the nearly two dozen he 


f asceticism, he 


birthpl 
the author of this monk, possesse 


this book, only one 
has written, 1 


most of n vari 
adds to the already 


extensive 
ipon the Rule of 


f Benedict of Nursia. Mind 
ul his work a commentary on the Rule; he 


the word “Notes” 
iffended modesty or 


preference is for as eviden 

not, there is no other way t 

n view of the current popularity of such books, one wants 
work, too, “a spiritual diary.” The book is divided into 
1umber to those of Benedict’s Rule, and all bear 
f the Rule; but there the similarity en 
ts entirety nor 


the 
] ‘ 


iS, IOT 


are the comments the author mak: 


anything other than certain portio 
apart, the remarks made ars 
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is to elucidate 
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his fancy. This 


| 
amusing, 


alway intere 


acrimonious. His phrase 
singularly well turned 
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lewer from recommending the book t 
> he tyro or expert, as a work of 
tt the slightest | 


the 


tu le nt 
in historic 


hesitation 
igious or the general reader 


tory, as such 
il nature n the other hand 
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Manuscritos franciscanos de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Manu 
Castro, O.F.M. (Archivo Ibero-Americano, July-Sept., 1959) 


Calvin-Literatur seit 1945. Hanns Riickert (Archiv fiir R 
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The Life of Saint Wulsin of Sherborne, by Goscelin. C. | Talbot 
( Revue Bénédictine, Nos. 1-2, 1959). 


Bruno der Kartauser und der Augustinismus. Julius Gross ( Augustiniana 
Apr., 1959). 


Pope Innocent III and the Ross Election Controversy 
C.M. (Irish Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1959) 


Albertus Magnus, De Occultis Nature. Pearl Kibre« 


Elijah the Prophet, Foundet 
(Speculum, Oct., 1959 


» 


Eine unbekannte Handschrift von Johann von 
des Summe sacerdos. Gerhard Eis (Bettrage 


Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Heft 1 


An Unrecognized Piece of Piers the Ploughman’s Cree: 
by Its Scribe. A. I. Doyle (Speculum, July, 1959) 


Prerogative and the Bishops of Durham, 1267-1376 
(English Historical Review, July, 1959) 
Au sujet d’une source des “Vitae paparum venionensium 
4 jet d i Vit [ A 
provenant des Archives Vaticanes. E. Pasztor (Revu 
Eccléstastique, No. 2-3, 1959) 
The Catalan Fleet and Moorish Sea power { 1337-1344 
(English Historical Review, July, 1959) 
Les Cursores chez les gustins. E. Ypma 
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LATE RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 


Catholicity of the Utraquist Church of Bohemia. Enrico C. S. Molnar 
(Anglican Theological Review, Oct., 1959) 


Mutual Relations between the Minster Anabaptists and the Neth 
lands. A. F. Mellink (Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Heft 1 
1959). 

Deutschen am Trienter Konzil 155 H. Jedin (Historische 
schrift, Aug., 1959) 

reaction du gouvernement de Fribourg au début de la Réforme. Lou 
Waeber (Zeitschrift fiir Schweiserische } 

1959) 


Kirchengeschichte, Heft 
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Ivan Mazepa—Patron of Culture 
sky (Ukrainian Quarterly, Sept 
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Italiana, Fasc. 3, 1959) 


Tobias Georg Ghebragzer. Ein schwarzer Bischof im 18. Jahrhundert 
& 


P. Nik Kowalsky, O.M.I. (Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 


Fasc. 3, 1959) 
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Storica Italiana, Fasc. 2, 1959) 

The Belfast Letters, the Irish Volunteers 1778-79 

R. E. Burns (Review of Politics, Oct., 1959) 

a Constitution civile du Clergé dans le département 
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(La Civilta Cattolica, Sept., 1959) 
Daniel O’Connell and the 
Studies, Sept., 1959) 


Documenti american ul 


Marraro (Rassegna 
I cattolici e l’unita d'Italia. ¢ 


le po! tificat de Pie IX Daniel-R ] 
Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 1, 1959) 


A Mission Cathedra 
fiir Missionswiss 


Aristételes e os indi 

Mundo M 

1959). 
Christliche Spuren in alt-azteki 

(Neue Zeits hrift yur Missi NSWiISSEn 1] a 1959) 
Moctezuma and Spaniards: An Incident from a enth-Century 


Chronicle.” Winston Reynolds (Ameri uly, 1959) 


Rivista 


Rimed 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Nuevos datos sobre la Comision Pontificia para Indias de 1568. Pedro 
Borges, O.F.M. ( Missionalia Hispanica, May-Aug., 1959). 

Der Acosta-Text vom Weihehindernis fiir Indianer. P. Anton Pott, S.V.D. 
(Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, Fasc. 3, 1959). 

lextos de catedraticos jesuitas en Quita Colonial—Estudio y bibliografia. 
Miguel Sanchez Astudillo, S.J. (Boletin de la Academia Nacional de 
Historia, Jan.-June, 1959) 

O clero Paulista no Rio Grande do Sul. Arlindo Rubert (Revista Ex 


dstica Brasileira, Sept., 1959). 


Siguenza y Gongora and the Chaplaincy of the Hospital del Amor de Dios 


Irving A. Leonard (Hispanic American Hi 
1959) 


rical Review, Nov 


Puerto Rico in the 1830’s: The Journal of Edward Bliss Emerson. Frank 


Otto Gatell (Americas July, 1959) 


Belgium and the Prospective Sale of Cuba 
(Hahr, Aug., 1959) 


in 1837 Brison D. Gooch 


La abolicion de la esclavitud en el Ecuador ulio Tobar Donoso 


de la Academia mal de Historia, Jan.-June, 1959) 
\ Chronology New England Catholicism before the Mayflower Land 

ing. Donald F in C.S.P. (Records of the American Cath 
lic Historical Soci hiladelphia, Mar.-June, 1959). 
Pilgrims and Puritan The Elizabethar 

Rowse (. t Heritage, Oct 


Le mariage sous le régime francais. Pau 
le l’ Amérique Francaise, Sept., 1959). 
nate Courage of Jean de Brébeuf. Robert 


Heritage, Oct., 1959) 


William Penn and the Socinian 


sine of History and Bi 


t. Francis Through 200 
Oct 1959) 
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James Andrew Corcoran: Editor, Theologian, Scholar (1820-1889). Mary 
Marcian Lowman, O.S.U. (Records of the American Catholic His 
torical Society of Philadelphia, Mar.-June, 1959). 

The Ile A Vache Colonization Venture, 1862-1864. Willis D. Boyd 
(Americas, July, 1959). 

Slavery and the Vermont Clergy. Henry G. Fairbanks (Vermont History 
Oct., 1959) 

Suppression and Control of Maryland, 1861-1865. Charles B. Clark 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, Sept., 1959). 

War Letters of the Bishop of Richmond. Willard E. Wight (Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, July, 1959) 

Prison Camps of the Civil War. Bruce Catton (American Heritage, Aug 
1959) 

Che Final Two ( hapters in the Surratt Controvers Alired Isacsson-Ott 
Eisenschiml (/ournal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Summet 
1959) 

\ New Approach to the Origin 
H. Bastert (//ahr, Aug., 1959 


The Armenian Question and American-Turkish Relation 1914-1927 


Robert L. Daniel ISSISSIP Pt Vall Hi rical Review, Sept., 1959 


and tl rman Colonial Scandals, 1905-1910. KI 
Oct., 1959) 
Erzberger’s Political Operation Case Study. Klaus Epstein 
f Central Europea s, July, 1959) 
*~ “Union for the Liberat 


Roman Smal-Stocki ( Ukrainian 


t Man D 
Richard M. McK 
tions vs. Facts of | 
in the USSR. Jo 
litarian Power 
Hermet Politics 


etization and Liberalization 


beth K. Valkenier (Journal of Central 
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Arnade, Charles W. Florida on Trial, 1593-1602. An Eyewitness Account 


of Life in Florida Datelined at St. Augustine in 1602. (Coral Gables: 
University of Miami Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 100. $1.00.) 


Aubert, R. and E. Van Cauwenbergh (Eds.). Dictionnaire d'histoire et de 


Be 


géographie ecclésiastiques. Fascicules 80 and 81: Dioscore-Downside 
Downside-Dumno. (Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 1959. Pp. 513-768; 769- 
1024. 2,000 frs.) This work, edited by two professors of the University 
of Louvain, continues its customary high standards of scholarship in 
these most recent fascicules. One of the most notable articles is that 
on Dublin by Canice Mooney, O.F.M., of Killiney which fills more 
than 100 columns (830-935). Church historians will also appreciate 
the article of the late P. d’Espezel of Neuilly on Louis-Marik 
Duchesne (965-984). Three contributions from the United States ar: 
those on the Archdiocese of Dubuque by Matthias M. Hoffman; th 
Diocese of Duluth by John Whitney Evans; and Phillipine-Ros 
Duchesne by Richard C. Madden of Myrtle Beach, South Carolir 

One has only to page through these fascicules in order to realize h 

zreat a burden has been borne by the principal editor, Canon Aubert 


While articles the size of the one on Dublin are, indeed, very useful 


it is a pity that subjects of such general interest as Downside Abbey 
(Benedict Sankey, O.S.B., of Worth Priory) should have received 


less than two full columns (767-769) 


nal, Arthur and E. Anthony Smith (Eds.). English Historical 
ments. Vol. XI 783-1832. (New York: Oxford Univer 


» 


1959 Pp xxx. 992 


atner, Mark M. III. The Civil War Dictionary 


McKay Co., Inc. 1959. Pp. xvi, 974. $15.00.) 
Thomas S. Cardinal Newman 
Editions Nauwelaerts. 1959. Pp. ix, 156 150.00 
Anthony Birrell. The IVES 
(New York: Sheed & W 
Popes Throu yi the 
ne. 1959. Pp. xiii, 530. $14.9: 
The University and the , 
Yo. VIL. Texts and Studies in the History of Mediae 
Education. Edited by A. L. Gabriel and J. N. Garvin.] (Notre Dame 


1 


Mediaeval Institute University of Notre Dare 1958 Pp 109. ) 
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Burton, Katherine. Faith is the Substance. The Life of Mother Theodore 
Guérin, Foundress of the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the 
Woods, Indiana. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 1959. Pp 
260. $4.50.) 

Caillet-Bois, Ricardo R. (Ed.). Coleccién de Documentos Relativos a la 
Historia de las Islas Malvinas. Tomo I. (Buenos Aires: Universidad 
de Buenos Aires. 1957. Pp. 383.) 

alvet, J. Translated by G. F. Pullen. Louise de Marillac. A. Portra: 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1959. Pp. 205. $4.95.) 

arter, Clarence Edwin (Ed.). The Territorial Papers of the Unitea 
States. Vol. XXIV. The Territory of Florida, 1828-1834. (Washing 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. 1143. $8.00.) 

lark, Thomas D. Frontier America. The Story of the Westward Mot 
ment. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1959. Pp. xi, 832. $10.00 

ongar, Yves, O.P. After Nine Hundred Years: The Background of the 
Schism between the Eastern and Western Churches. (New Yorl 
Fordham University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 150. $4.50.) 

urtis, Michael. Three against the Third Republic. Sorel, Barrés, Mau 


ras. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. 313. $6.00 


Martin C., S.J. The Meaning and Matter of History. A Chr 


(New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1959. Pp 
ardin, Pierre Teilhard. The Phenomenon 
Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pp. 318. $5.00.) 

Department of State. Foreign Ministers Meeting, May-August, 195 
Geneva. Department of State Publication 6882. International Orga 
zation and Conference Series 8. (Washington: U. S. Go 
Printing Office. 1959. Pp. xxi, 603. $1.75.) 

Dorcy, Sister Mary Jean, O.P. Saint Dominic. [Cross and Ctr 
of Spirituality #15.] (St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 1959. Pp 
$3.25.) 

Dorson, Richard M. American Folklore. |Chicago History of 
Civilization Series, edited by Daniel J. Boorstin.] (Chicago 
versity of Chicago Pri 1959. Pp. ix, 328. $4.50.) 

Dougherty, John J. Searching the Scriptures. A Popular Introduction 
the Bible. (New York anover House—Doubleday & ( Inc. 1959 
Pp. 239. $3.95.) 

Downey, Fairfax. Clash of Cava 
York: David McKay Co 

Duque Sally. California's 
1958. Pp. 40. $2.00 
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Ellis, John Tracy. A Guide to American Catholic History. (Milwaukee 


Bruce Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. viii, 147. $2.50.) A classified 
bibliography—with critical notes—of 814 items which embrace manu 
sc ript depositories, periodicals, and historical societies as well as books 


Evans, J. D. Malia: Ancient Peoples and Places. (New York: Frederick 


A. Praeger, Inc. 1959. Pp. 255. $5.50.) 
Finegan, Jack. Light from the Ancient Past. The Archeological Back- 
ground of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press. 1959. Pp. xxxvii, 638. $10.00.) 


Maynard, O.F.M. The Life and Times of Fray Junipero Serra, 


(reiger 
American Franciscan 


O.F.M. 2 Volumes. (Washington: Academy of 
History. 1959. Pp. x, 448; viii, 508. $12.00.) 

Goldberg, Harvey. French Colonialism: Progress or Poverty? {Sourc 

Problems in World Civilization.] (New York: Rinehart & Co., In 

1959. Pp. 44. 65¢.) 

Goudge, Elizabeth. My God and My All. The Life of Saint Francis 
issist. (New York: Coward-McCrann, Inc. 1959. Pp. 317. $4.95.) 

Robert A., S.J. Vatican Diplomacy. A Study of Church anda 

on the International Plane. (Princeton: Princeton University 


1959. Pp. xii, 442. $7.50.) 


Guillaumont, A., Henri-Charles Puech, Gilles 
Yassah Abd Al Masih. The Gospel 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pj 

hed and translated by the above, this work is the firs 
by the international team of schelars—of the newly disc: 
to Jesus. A critical edition and English translation 


ngs attributed t 
the 114 “sayings of Jesus” found at Chenoboskion in Egypt in 1945 


along with thirteen papyrus volumes which contain 
works which will supplement and radically modify previous judgments 
More study of this “gospel” and related works 


some torty-nine 


n early Gnosticism 
vill be needed before their precise historical value can be appreciated, 
but the publishers’ blurbs about New Testament levance are not 


true 
Hadas, Moses. Hellenistic Culture. Fusion and Diffusion. (New Yor 


Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 324. $6.00.) 


ta 


Hamilton, Elizabeth. Saint Teresa. A Journ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50 

Hanley, Thomas O., S.J. Their Rights and Liberties. The 
Religious aad Political Freedom in Maryland. (Westminster 


an Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 142. $2.75.) 
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Haverstock, Nathan A. (Ed.). Handbook of Latin American Studies 
No. 21. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 331 
$12.50. ) 

Heggelbacher, Othmar. Vom Romischen zum Christlichen Recht. (Frei 
burg: Universitatsverlag. 1959. Pp. 146. Fr./DM 18.—.) 





Heyman, Max L., Jr. Prudent Soldier. A Biography of Major General 
E.R.S. Canby, 1817-1873. | Frontier Military Series III.] (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 1959. Pp. 418. $11.00.) 

Hogan, James and N. McNeill O'Farrell (Eds.). The Walsingham 
Letter-Book or Register of Ireland. May, 1578 to December, 1579 
(Dublin: Stationery Office for the Irish Manuscripts Commission 
1959. Pp. xix, 279. £2,2s.) 


Hogrefe, Pearl. The Sir Thomas More Circle. (Urbana: University of 


( 
Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 360. $5.75.) 


Jackson, J. Hampden (Ed.). A Short History of France to the Preseni 
Day. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. ix 
$3.95.) 


Jaffa, Harry V. and Robert W. Johannsen (Eds.). In the Name 


--1 


People. Speeches and Writings of Lincoln and Douglas in the Ohi 
Campaign of 1859. (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 195 
Pp. x, 307. $5.00.) 
Jelavich, Charles and Barba 
Multinational Empire 
World Civilization. | 
57. 75¢.) 
Karpat, Kemal H. Turkey 
System. (Princeton: 
$7.50.) 
Ketchum, Rich 


Spirit. (N 
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Leech, Margaret. In the Days of McKinley. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1959. Pp. viii, 686. $7.50.) 

Lefebvre, Eugéne, C.SS.R. Ste. Anne de Beaupré. Its Shrine. Its Spirit 
(Quebec: Basilica of Ste. Anne. 1959. Pp. 80; 150 photographs 
2.00.) An illustrated album. 

Levin, David. History as Romantic Art. Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 260. 
$5.50.) 

vikon fuer Theologie und Kirche. Vol. Ill. Colet-Faistenberger. (New 
York: Herder Book Center, Inc. 1959. Cols. 1344. $21.60.) 

Lopez, Robert Sabatino. The Tenth Century. How Dark the Dark Ages? 
[Source Problems in World Civilization.} (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc. 1959. Pp. vi, 58. 75¢.) 

McCluggage, Robert W. A History of the American Dental Association 
1 Century of Health Service. (Chicago: American Dental Associa 
tion. 1959. Pp. 520. $8.00.) 

Mason, Henry L. Toynbee’s Approach to World Politics. {Tulane Studies 
in Political Science. Vol. V.] (New Orleans: Tulane University. 
1958. Pp. x, 153. $2.00.) A critique of Toynbee by a member of the 
Department of Political Science of Tulane, including a chapter on 
“The Religious Solution” (pp. 72-100). 

Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1959 
Pp. xviii, 443. $6.00.) 

May, Henry F. The End of American Innocence. The First Years of Ou 
Own Time 1912-1917. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1959. Pp 

, 412. $5.75.) 
Robert Earle. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical S\ 
Vol. LXXI, Oct. 1953-May 1957. (Portland: Anthoensen Pres 
the Massachusetts Historical Society at Boston. 1959. Pp. xvii 
557.) 

Murphy, James. The Religious Problem in English Education. The Crucia 
Experiment. (Liverpool: Liverpool University Pr« 1959. Pp. 287 
3 

Neill, Thomas P., Daniel D. McGarry, and Clarence L. Hohl. A History 
of Western Civilization. Vol. 1: From the Beginnings to 1600. ( Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1959. Pp. xii, 607. $6.75.) A textbook 
by three professors of Saint Louis University 

Ohm, Thomas. Asia Looks at Western Christianity. (New York: Herder 
and Herder, Inc. 1959. Pp. xvii, 251. $4.75.) A volume by a Bene- 


dictine priest who uses his rich missionary experience to indicat 


only certain weaknesses in the Asiatic religions but, more importantly 
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to give, as the jacket phrases it, “The Asian case against the ‘Catholic 
Church and Protestantism’ in their Western form. . . .” The prefac« 
has been written by Thomas D. Roberts, S.J., former Archbishop of 


Bombay. 


Oliver, Sister Mary, I.B.V.M. Introduction and Epilogue by Maisie Ward 
Mary Ward, 1585-1645. “That Incomparable Woman” Pwus XII 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. 1959. Pp. xx, 229. $3.75.) 

Parham, Althéa de Puech (Trans. and edited.). My Odessey. Experiences 
of a Young Refugee From Two Revolutions. By a Creole of Saint 
Domingue (now Haiti). (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 204. $4.95.) 

Perry, Richard L. (Ed.). Sources of Our Liberties. Documentary Origins 
of Individual Liberties in the United States Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. (New York: New York University Press for the American 
Bar Foundation. 1959. Pp. xxii, 456. $5.00.) Proposing to present the 
historical documents which constitute the major legal sources of the 
individual liberties of Americans, this volume sets forth, with meticu 
lous attention to detail; the record from Magna Charta through the 
American Bill of Rights. Each document is painstakingly annotated, 
but the great virtue of the volume lies in the scholarly, eminently 
readable essays preceding each document—essays which make this 
book required reading for the student of English and of American 
constitutional history. 

Peter, Walter H. The Life of Benedict XV. ( Milwaukee: Bruce Publish 
ing Co. 1959. Pp. x, 321. $4.50.) 


Pirri, Pietro, S.1. L’Interdetio di Venezia del 1606 e 1 Gesuiti. Silloge di 
Documenti con Introduzione. [Bibliotheca Instituti Historici, S.] 
Vol. XIV.] (Roma: Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu. 1959 


Pp. xv, 409.) 

Roy, Antoine, Archivist. Rapport de lArchiviste 
Québec pour 1957-1958 et 1958-1959. Vol. 38-39. (Québec: 
of Quebec. Pp. viii, 453 


Scharper, Philip (Ed.). American Catholics. A Prot it-Jewish View 
A foreword by Gustave gel, S.. New York: Sheed & War 
1959. Pp. viii 

Sharkey, Robert P y, Clas ’ nomic Stud 
War and Reconstruction saltimore: Johns Hopkins Pri 
Pp. 346.) 

Sherrard, Philip. The Greek East and the Latin West. A Study in 
Christian Tradition. (New York: Oxford Universi 


Pp. viii, 202. $4.00.) 
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Simon, Edith. The Piebald Standard. A Biography of the Knights Tem- 
plars. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1959. Pp. vii, 358. $5.00.) 


Siuts, Hinrich. Bann und Acht und Ihre Grundlagen im T otenglauben 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1959. Pp. xiii, 159.) 


Slessarev, Vsevolod. Prester John: The Letter and the Legend. (Minne 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1959. Pp. 127. $6.00.) 


Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland. Thirtieth Report 
(Baltimore: Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland. 
1959. Pp. 122.) Besides the report of the society and a necrology 
its deceased members, this volume contains seven essays relating to 
the German settlers in Maryland and the District of Columbia 


Stiernotte, Alfred P. (Ed.). Mysticism and the Modern Mind. (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 206. $4.50.) Eleven essays 
by as many authors, edited by the assistant professor of philosophy 
in Quinnipiac College. 


Talbot, C. H. (Ed. and Trans.). The Life of Christina of Markyate. A 
Twelfth Century Recluse. (New York: Oxford University Press 
1959. Pp. ix, 193. $5.60.) This biography by an anonymous monk of 
St. Albans gives a vivid account of the young lady’s spiritual strug 
gles as well as sidelights on such people as Ralph Flambard and 


Robert Bloet. 


Tauro, Alberto (Ed.). Anuario Bibliografico Peruano de 1953-1954. 
(Lima, Peru: Ediciones de la Biblioteca Nacional. 1959. Pp. 526.) 
Chis is an unusually valuable guide to Peruvian publications for the 
years 1953-1954. It includes not only books, pamphlets, and magazines 
published in Peru but also all those items concerning Peru published 
anywhere in the world of which the editor has knowledge. There is 


also a bio-bibliographical section of outstanding Peruvian writers 


who have died within the two-year span included in this catalogue 


Toynbee, Arnold J. and Edward D. Myers. Historical Atlas and Gazetteer 
A Study of History. Vol. XI. (New York: Oxford University Press 
1959. Pp. x, 257. $12.50.) 


von Habsburg, Otto. Foreword by Christopher Hollis. Translated from the 
German by Ivo Jarosy. The Social Order of Tomorrow. State and 
Society in the Atomic Age. (Westminster: Newman Press. 1959. Pp 
158. $2.75.) A study based on a series of lectures delivered at the 
Institute for Social and Political Research in November, 1956 

von Loewenich, Walther. Translated by Reginald H. Fuller. Modern 


Catholicism. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 1959. Pp. viii, 378. 
$9.00. ) 
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Two important books by 


CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 


“For breadth of knowledge and lucidity of style he has few 
rivals.” GEOFFREY BRUUN, in the New York Times Book Review 


The Dynamics 
of World History 


“John J. Mulloy has assembled in one volume, and in logical 
sequence, those writings of Christopher Dawson which best 
exhibit the vast panorama of his conception of World 
History.”—Cross Currents. 


“A book which no thoughtful historian can safely ignore, and 
it is as timely as it is illuminating.”—-HARRY ELMER BARNES, in 
The American Historical Review $6.00 


The Movement 
of World Revolution 


lt is the supreme merit of Mr. Dawson's writing that he makes 
us .. . ask whether behind either Marxist or capitalist seculariza- 
tion, there is hope for a recreation of the spiritual dimension 
of society without which modernization, however successful, will 
not satisfy the aspirations of man . . . and he wonders whether 
the key points of a deep and genuine revival, possibly of a 
new oriental Christianity, may not be found in the great urban 
centers of the East.”—-BARBARA WARD, in The New York 
Times Book Review. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Vatican Diplomacy 
By ROBERT A. GRAHAM, S.J. 


What is the Vatican's place in the modern world, and how does its diplomacy operate? 
In this careful appraisal, Robert A. Graham describes the history, organs, and nature of 
papal diplomacy. He traces the origins of diplomatic missions in Europe, Asia, and the 
New World from the 15th century forward; analyses the legal aspects of 20th century 
Vatican diplomacy; and discusses the special problems posed by two World Wars, by the 
Myron ( Taylor mission, and by Communist-Catholic confrontation in many areas 
Winner of the 1959 John Gilmary Shea Prize the American Catholic Historical Association 


$40 pages 87.4 





Three Against the Third Republic 
Sorel, Barrés, and Maurras 
By MICHAEL CURTIS 


A study that compares the political thought of three writers who, between 1885 and 1914, 
were leaders in the counter-revolutionary movement in France. Different though the three 
men were in their conception of political order, they were commonly opposed to liberal 
Jemocracy as & system overnment and to most of the ideology and institutions of the 
Third Republic. Because of their impact on the generation that guided France before 
World War I, and because their attitudes foreshadow later totalitarian programs, Sorel 
Barrés, and Maurras have a significant place in any assessment of modern European 
political history 





The Gothie 


Literary Sources and Interpretation 


through Eight Centuries 
PAUL FRANAI 


ering in tl Middle Ages, its decline in the Renaissance . vival and re 

m the 17th century to our th irious and contagious architectural style 

wh as the Gothic has been a focus of controversy and speculati for many of the moet 

brilliant minds of the last 600 years. What has been thought and written about Gothi 

architecture, by men as widely separated in time and point of view as Abbot Suger and 

Henry Adama, is assembled in this book in « critical discussion with a generous selection 

and translation of quotations from the original texts. In addition, the author's grasp of the 

meaning of the Gothic in the whole complex of modern European culture makes this an 
illuminating contribution to the history of ideas 


Available in May 196% 928 pages 





Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey 











Historical Abstracts 


‘pistioGaarny OF THE WORLD'S PERIODICAL Liteaatuae 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES PUBLICATIONS PERIODIQUES MONDIALES 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER ZEITSCHAIFTENLITERATUR DER WELT 

BIBLIOGRAFIA MUNDIAL DE PUBLICACIONES PERIODICAS 
BMBAKOTPA@KHR MHPOBOR NEPHOAKYECKOR AMTEPATYPR 


ahi @ Wr) Q ip 


Ernic H. Bosum, Editor 
English summaries of historical articles (13,262 to date) on the period 
1775-1945 from nearly 2,000 periodicals. 
Professional and Bibliographical News. 


Further information or free Index Number on request 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS 
MUNCHEN-SOLLN, EMIL-DITTLER-STRASSE 12, 
GERMANY 











Now in its Fifth Reprinting 
HUMAN EVOLUTION—1956 


with APPENDIX 
THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS EVOLUTION 
by J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D. 


ee ne ee ee Nem) 
( A reprint from the Oct. 1956 issue of ) 
( ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY ) 
a i i i i i i i Re Se Ne Se See ie Se Se Se See” Set See” 
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